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INDIAN   REMAINS  IN   MANITOWOC   COUNTY 

Louis  Falge,  M.  D. 


Introduction 

The  county  of  Manitowoc,  located  in  eastern  Wisconsin, 
is  one  of  eighteen  townships.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Kewaunee  and  Brown  counties,  on  the  west  by  Calumet 
county,  on  the  south  by  Sheboygan  county  and  on  the  east 
by  Lake  Michigan.  Its  520  square  miles  of  rich  soil,  its  long 
stretch  of  lake  shore,  its  forests  of  pine  and  mixed  hardwood 
plentifully  watered  by  numerous  streams  abounding  in  fish 
and  water  fowl,  provided  an  ideal  home  for  the  aborigines 
and  justified  its  name,  Manitowoc,  the  Home  of  the  Great 
Spirit. 

The  well-known  Kettle  range  of  eastern  Wisconsin  tra- 
verses its  western  townships  in  several  irregular  ridges  having 
a  general  north  and  south  trend.  This  range  of  hills  is  the 
result  of  a  second  advance  of  the  glacial  ice  sheet,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  glacial  actions  known.  Nestled  among  the 
hills  of  these  ridges  are  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
small  lakes  varying  in  area  from  an  acre  or  less  to  the  largest 
which  are  two  hundred  acres  or  more  in  extent.  These  small 
lakes  were  particularly  attractive  to  the  Indians. 

The  principal  streams  in  the  county  are  the  Manitowoc, 
East  and  West  Twin  and  the  Branch  river.  The  former 
flow  into  Lake  Michigan  and  the  latter  unites  with  the 
Manitowoc  in  Manitowoc  Rapids  township.  Mud  ci'eek, 
fourth  in  importance,  connects  with  the  Manitowoc  in 
Rockland  township. 

Everywhere  in  the  county  ai^e  to  be  seen  countless  bould- 
ers of  granite  and  other  hard  rocks  rounded  by  attrition 
through  glacial  action  and  locally  known  as  "hard-heads." 
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The  smaller  of  these  stones  the  Indians  found  convenient 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  the  larger  stone  implements, 
such  as  axes,  celts,  gouges,  chisels,  mauls  and  hammers. 
Along  the  entire  extent  of  the  Lake  Michigan  shore  are 
great  quantities  of  trap,  flat,  smoothly  worn  pebbles,  vary- 
ing in  size,  color,  structure  and  composition,  which  by  proc- 
ess of  battering,  flaking  and  grinding  were  readily  converted 
into  various  useful  articles.  Supplies  of  flint  and  other  ma- 
terials used  in  the  fashioning  of  arrow  and  spearpoints, 
knives,  perforators  and  scrapers  it  was  necessary  to  import 
from  other  sections  of  the  state  and  from  more  distant 
regions. 

Shell  and  bone  were  also  employed  in  the  making  of  im- 
plements and  ornaments.  Due,  however  to  the  perishable 
nature  of  these  materials  but  comparatively  few  specimens 
of  these  have  been  found.  Those  recovered  have  been  ob- 
tained chiefly  from  the  sandy  village  sites  of  the  region  north 
of  Two  Rivers. 

Fragments  of  aboriginal  earthenware  vessels  are  still 
found  on  these  same  sandy  sites,  but  much  comminuted, 
on  the  camp  sites  of  the  interior  and  occasionally  in  the 
proximity  of  springs.  This  earthenware  was  both  tempered 
with  shell,  and  with  sand  and  crushed  rock,  sherds  of  the 
latter  character  greatly  predominating.  This  rock-tempered 
ware  is  of  thicker  and  decidedly  coarser  make  than  that  tem- 
pered with  shell.  Its  style  and  ornamentation  is  of  a  pro- 
nounced Algonquian  character  so  that  if  mingled  with  the 
ordinary  sherds  of  Atlantic  coast  sites  the  two  would  be 
indistinguishable.  Only  two  complete  vessels  from  Mani- 
towoc county  are  in  existence.  Both  were  restored  from 
fragments  and  are  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Henry  P.  Hamil- 
ton at  Two  Rivers.  These  vessels  and  potsherds  from  the 
sites  north  of  Two  Rivers  are  described  and  illustrated  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  Holmes  in  his  monograph  on  the  "Aboriginal 
Pottery  of  the  Eastern  United  States"  (20  Ann.  Rep.,  B.  A. 
E.).  A  description  and  illustration  of  the  two  vessels  also 
appears  in  the  Wisconsin  Archeologist  (V.  1,  No.  1.  pp. 
10-11). 

The  larger  vessel  is  thirteen  inches  in  height,  measures 
four  feet  at  its  greatest  circumference  and  weighs  ten  pounds. 
The  smaller  is  of  about  the  size  of  a  large  cup. 
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Wisconsin  and  particularly  its  eastern  counties  are  very 
rich  in  implements  fashioned  from  native  copper.  None  of 
these  counties  excells  Manitowoc  county  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  those  recovered.  Additional  finds  of  such  imple- 
ments are  constantly  being  reported. 

Mr.  Henry  P.  Hamilton  of  Two  Rivers  has  by  patience 
and  perseverance  succeeded  in  accumulating  what  is  to- 
day the  largest  and  most  valuable  private  or  public  collection 
of  copper  implements  in  America,  numbering  at  the  present 
time  1435  specimens.  Of  this  total  number  1140  are  of  the 
larger  sizes, — approximately  300  specimens,  such  as  beads, 
perforators,  fishhooks,  etc.,  being  too  small  to  be  labelled. 
Most  of  the  latter  were  collected  from  the  Indian  village  sites 
at  and  near  Two  Rivers. 

Of  the  1140  large  specimens  only  62  are  from  localities 
beyond  the  borders  of  Wisconsin,  and  361  are  from  Mani- 
towoc county.  Mr.  Hamilton's  collection  is  very  widely 
known  among  archeologists,  specimens  from  it  having  been 
frequently  described  in  the  Wisconsin  Archeologist  and  in 
other  periodicals,  books  and  newspapers. 

A  careful  examination  of  other  local  collections  would  add 
about  200  additional  copper  implements  to  the  list  of  those 
obtained  in  Manitowoc  county.  Hundreds  of  other  speci- 
mens have  found  their  way  to  the  State  Historical  Museum 
at  Madison,  the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum,  the  Logan  Mu- 
seum at  Chicago,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
at  New  York,  the  United  States  National  Museum  at 
Washington,  and  other  less  prominent  institutions  of  this 
character.  Many  others  have  been  carried  away  by  former 
residents  of  the  county  to  distant  parts  of  the  country. 

These  copper  implements  have  very  largely  been  recovered 
by  the  cultivation  by  the  white  residents  of  the  county,  of 
Indian  village  sites,  but  few  having  been  obtained  from  burial 
mounds,  which  are  not  numerous  within  its  limits. 

It  is  now  tolerably  well  established  that  the  source  of 
this  copper  is  the  Lake  Superior  region  where  primitive 
■"mines"  have  been  worked  by  the  Indians  from  very  ancient 
times.  From  these  diggings  the  raw  material  was  trans- 
ported by  water  and  land  routes  to  various  parts  of  this 
state.  Thousands  of  copper  nuggets  from  small  pieces  to 
those  weighing  hundreds  of  pounds  have  been  unearthed  by 


>' 
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the  plow.  This  native  or  "iloat"  copper  has  undoubtedly 
been  lost  or  cached  in  transit  by  Indians.  The  theory 
that  these  pieces  were  torn  from  the  mother  lode  and  car- 
ried by  the  glaciers  is  now  scarcely  tenable.  The  largest 
copper  specimen  recorded  as  having  been  found  in  Mani- 
tow'oc  county,  weighing  144  pounds,  was  plowed  up  by 
Joseph  Zeman,  near  Kellnersville. 

The  total  number  of  aboriginal  implements  and  orna- 
ments recovered  in  Manitowoc  county  is  enormous.  The 
most  extensive  private  collections  of  these,  next  to  that 
owned  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  are  those  of  Mr.  H.  George  Schuette 
and  of  the  writer,  both  in  Manitowoc.  Other  county  collec- 
tions of  smaller  extent  are  elsewhere  described  or  men- 
tioned in  this  report. 

Of  solitary  mounds  and  mound  groups  Manitowoc  county 
has  only  a  very  small  number,  when  compared  to  those  lo- 
cated in  other  counties  of  the  state.  The  total  number  of 
Indian  mounds  of  which  there  is  a  record  as  having  formerly 
existed  in  Manitowoc  county  and  at  the  Forks  of  the  Mani- 
towoc river,  is  71.     These  were  distributed  as  follows: 

Conical 

Groups.  or  Linear.         EfTigv. 

Oval. 

1.  Musson  Group 12  2 

2.  Stolze  Mounds . ._  2 

3.  Van  Vleck  Mounds 3 

4.  Cato  Mounds 2 

5.  Quarry  Group ..4  1 

6.  Two  Rivers  Mound 1  .        .. 

7.  Mill  Mound 1 

8.  Zahn  Group '.  1  _-  10 

9.  Forks  (Gilbertson)  Group 8  1.- 

10.     Bartz  Group 15  __  8 

Total _-__         43  9  19 

Of  the  linears  all  but  one,  a  cross-shaped  earthwork,  were 
straight-sided  embankment-shaped  and  tapering  mounds. 
Of  the  efTigies  seventeen  are  mounds  of  the  familiar  panther 
type,  one  represents  a  bird  and  one  the  turtle.  Of  the 
mounds,  garden  beds,  cornfields,  cemeteries,  caches  and  other 
Indian  remains  described  in  this  report  nearly  all  have  now^ 
been  obliterated  in  the  process  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or 
have  been  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  vandals,  pseudo-scien- 
tists and  relic  hunters.  In  the  early  days  the  physicians  of 
the  county  secured  their  office  skeletons  from  some  of  the 
old  Indian  burial  places. 
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INDIAN  HISTORY 

Jean  Nicolet,  the  first  European  to  set  foot  on  Wisconsin 
soil,  landed  at  the  Red  Banks,  on  Green  Bay,  in  1634.  He 
reported  the  Winnebago  in  possession  of  that  region  which 
no  doubt  included  the  lands  of  our  county.  These  Indians 
were  driven  southwest  by  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  and 
these  in  turn  by  the  Menominees. 

Jedidiah  Morse  in  his  report  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  in  1820,  says: 

"Major  Swan  informed  me  on  the  authority  of  Col. 
Bowyer  and  an  old  Ottawa  chief  living  at  Mainitowauk,  the 
river  of  Bad  Spirits,  that  more  than  a  century  ago  (before 
1727),  the  Fox  and  Sac  Indians,  who  were  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  on  Green  Bay  and  Fox  River,  were  con- 
cjuered  and  driven  away  by  the  Menominees,  aided  by 
the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas,  but  the  Menominees  held 
the  country  by  conquest  and  that  their  title  is  admitted  by 
the  Sacs,  Foxes,  Chippewas  and  Ottawas." 

John  Y.  Mexico,  the  youngest  of  Chief  Wampum's  sons, 
now  living  in  Keshena,  in  an  interview  with  ofTicers  of  the 
Manitowoc  County  Historical  Society,  stated  that  accord- 
ing to  tradition  some  Chippewas  from  northern  Wisconsin 
and  Ottawa  from  northern  Michigan  migrated  to  this  region 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  at  which  time  the 
Pottawatomie,  an  allied  tribe,  had  supplanted  the  Winne- 
bago who  withdrew  westward.  Owing  to  the  close  similarity 
of  the  language  of  the  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  and  Pottawatomie, 
these  bands,  by  common  consent,  were  always  more  or  less 
closely  associated  under  the  leadership  of  a  head  chief,  who 
at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  these  lands  to  settlement,  in 
1835,  was  Old  .Chief  Wampum,  otherwise  known  as  Mexico. 
John  Y.  Mexico,  or  Waumegesako.  In  spite  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  present  Manitowoc  county  by  these  three  allied 
tribes,  the  real  owners  of  the  region  were  acknowledged  to 
be  to  the  Menominee. 

By  a  treaty  with  this  tribe,  made  in  Washington,  in  1831, 
all  the  territory  to  the  east  of  Green  Bay,  the  Fox  river. 
Lake  Winnebago,  and  from  Death's  Door  to  Milwauke  e 
was  sold  to  the  United  States.  A  land  office  w^as  estab- 
lished at  Green  Bay,  a  survey  was  completed  in  the  sum- 
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mer  of  1835,  and  lands  were  thrown  open  for  settlement. 
A  grand  rush  of  speculators  and  settlers  into  the  region 
ensued,  which  accounts  for  the  simultaneous  rise  and  set- 
tlement of  the  cities  of  Milwaukee,  Port  Washington, 
Sheboygan,  Manitowoc,  Two  Rivers,  Kewaunee  and 
Ahnapee,  in  1836. 

The  total  number  of  Indians  within  the  confines  of  our 
county  probably  never  exceeded  one  thousand.  Col.  Abra- 
ham Edwards  mentions  that: 

"In  1818,  he  with  seven  expert  canoemen  from  Green 
Bay  paddled  along  Lake  Michigan.  At  Two  Rivers  and 
Manitowoc  the  shore  of  the  lake  was  lined  with  Indians, 
near  Manitowoc  many  were  out  in  canoes  spearing  white- 
fish." 

As  early  as  1823  and  as  late  as  1832,  Moses  Swan  and 
Isaac  Haertzel,  traders,  carried  on  trade  at  Porte  des  Morts, 
Chaboigun,  Munnetoowock  and  Milwaukee  river.  They 
made  the  voyage  from  Mackinac  in  a  Mackinaw  boat. 

Henry  S.  Baird  states  that  in  1824,  the  three  leading  trad- 
ing posts  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  were  Mil- 
waukee, Sheboygan  and  Manitowoc. 

Morgan  L.  Alartin  states  that,  in  1828: 

"The  whole  region  extending  from  the  entrance  of  Green 
Bay  as  far  as  Milwaukee  was  occupied  by  Pottawatomies 
and  Ottawas.  Their  principal  villages  were  at  Manitowoc 
Pigeon  and  Sheboygan  Rivers." 

Akxis  Clermont,  who  in  1833  carried  the  mail  from  Fort 
Howard  to  Chicago,  found  large  villages  of  Indians  at  Mani- 
towoc and  Sheboygan,  but  not  many  at  Milwaukee. 

In  the  State  Historical  Museum  is  a  war  club  which  once 
belonged  to  Na-ya-to-shingh,  or  He  who  lays  by  himself,  a 
Chippewa  chief  of  Manitowoc,  who  died  in  1838,  being  then 
over  one  hundred  years  old. 

On  September  2  and  3,  1862,  occurred  that  mysterious 
"Indian  Scare"  of  southeastern  Wisconsin,  the  real  cause  of 
which  has  never  been  ascertained.  The  news  of  the  terrible 
massacre  at  New  Llm,  Minnesota,  had  filled  the  Northwest 
people  with  horror  and  apprehension,  while  dismal  news 
from  the  front  during  the  darkest  period  of  the  Civil  war 
brought  additional  gloomy  forebodings.  P^verything  was 
ripe  for  the  sudden  and  unreasonable  panic  among  the  settlers 
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that  followed  simultaneously  on  the  night  of  September  2 
in  the  entire  region  from  Kewaunee  to  Milwaukee  and  west- 
ward to  Lake  Winnebago.  Everywhere  the  cry  was  heard, 
"The  Indians  are  coming."  Fire  bells  and  church  bells  gave 
warning  to  the  frightened  people.  Messengers  on  horse- 
back warned  the  outlying  settlers.  Farms  were  abandoned, 
valuables  hidden,  the  roads  were  lined  with  long  caravans 
of  terror  stricken  people  hurrying  to  the  nearest  village  where 
companies  of  defenders  were  being  rapidly  organized  and 
armed.  Villages  were  reported  burned  and  the  inhabitants 
massacred. 

True  there  were  some  w^ho  doubted,  and  some  who  scouted, 
but  the  contagious  fear  spread  even  to  these.  When  sober 
judgment  succeeded  many  were  the  ludicrous  incidents 
narrated,  but  even  days  after  the  excitement  had  abated, 
many  of  the  frightened  farmers  could  not  be  pursuaded  to 
return  to  their  homes. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  whole  hoax  was  the  work  of  Copper- 
heads or  Southern  sympathizers  to  prevent  enlistment  at 
a  time  when  sorely  needed.  At  this  late  day  it  is  difTicult 
to  realize  how  such  absurd  and  incredible  reports  could 
have  gained  credence,  for  at  that  time  but  a  few  peaceable 
Indians  were  located  in  that  part  of  Wisconsin  afTected  by 
the  scare. 

Of  the  two  hundred  or  more  geographical  names  in  Mani- 
towoc County  only  four  are  of  Indian  origin,  all  being 
derived  from  the  Chippewa, — Neshoto  (river)  meaning 
twins;  Meeme  (town)  signifying  pigeon;  Mishicott  (river) 
named  after  an  chief,  meaning  "Hairy  Leg," — and  Mani- 
towoc. 

Alfred  Brunson  of  Prairie  du  Chien  gives  the  name  of 
the  latter  as  originating  from  Munedoo,  a  general  Indian 
name  for  spirit  and  woe  or  awk  signifying  "Habitation  of 
the  Good  Spirit."  Indian  Agent  Samuel  Stambaugh  of 
Green  Bay,  in  his  report  on  Wisconsin  Territory,  in  1831, 
refers  to  the  Manitowoc  river  as  the  Devil's  Den  river. 
Joshua  Hathaway  gives  the  name  of  the  river  as  Devil's 
Den  and  hints  at  a  tradition  among  the  Chippewa  that 
a  .nondescript  being  was  several  times  observed  at  its 
mouth,  hence  its  name.  B.  P.  H.  Witherell,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Louis  M.  Moran,  a  Chippewa  interpreter,  gives  the 
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name  Manitowoc  as  meaning  the  "home  or  place  of  spirits." 
Father  Chrysostom  Verwyst  gives  the  name  as  "Mani- 
towog"  (spirit  spawn)  and  explains  that  "pagan  Indians 
imagined  that  spirits  spawn  like  fish."  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman 
in  his  Menominee-English  glossary,  published  in  the 
14  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  gives 
the  word  as  meaning  "much  game",  which  is  evidently 
erroneous. 

Allusions  to  early  French  explorers,  missionaries,  and 
traders  who  passed  the  shores  of  this  county  are  given  in 
the  Wisconsin  Archeologist  (V.  11,  pp.  75-77). 


INDIAN    REMAINS 

City  of  Manitowoc 

1.  Musson  Group.  Dr.  Increase  A.  Lapham  in  his 
"Antiquities  of  Wisconsin"  (p.  22,  pi.  32,  No.  3)  gives  an 
illustration  of  a  group  of  mounds  reported  to  him  by  Mr. 
Charles  Musson  of  Manitowoc,  in  a  letter  of  the  early 
fifties. 

"There  are  some  mounds  and  embankments,  or  breast- 
works, found  about  half  a  mile  northwest  from  the  town,  on 
a  high,  level  and  dry  piece  of  ground,  of  considerable  extent. 
These  embankments  now  rise  to  the  height  of  about  four 
feet;  their  breadth  at  the  base  being  from  ten  to  twelve  feet. 

"In  once  place  there  are  two,  ranging  north  and  south 
parallel  to  each  other;  one  about  thirty  rods,  the  other 
forty  rods  long,  and  seventy  rods  apart.  They  present 
every  appearance  of  having  been  works  of  defence  for  two 
contending  parties.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  breastworks, 
between  and  to  the  south  of  them,  are  about  twelve  mounds, 
varying  in  size;  some  are  as  large  as  fifteen  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  eight  feet  in  height.  Some  have  been 
opened,  and,  I  think,  in  one  bones  were  found;  but  nothing 
certain  can  now  be  known.  It  seems  highly  probable  tiiat 
this  might  have  been  a  battleground  and  these  mounds 
the  burial  places  of  the  slain.  The  suggestion  is  not  the  less 
probable  from  the  fact  of  there  not  being  anything  in  them 
which  can  be  recognized  as  human  remains.  For  it  is  certain, 
from  the  size  of  the  trees  growing  on  the  apparent  fortifi- 
cations, that  they  must  have  been  erected  centuries  ago; 
on  some  are  pine  trees  four  feet  in  diameter." 
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Upon  making  a  personal  examination  of  this  group  Lap- 
ham  describes  it  as  follows: 

"They  are  situated  on  the  N.  E.  Quarter  of  Tp.  19,  Sec.  19, 
half  a  mile  northwest  of  the  village.  There  are  eight  mounds 
situated  on  a  level  plain  elevated  about  sixty  feet  above  the 
river  to  which  there  is  a  very  steep  descent.  They  are  not 
exactly  round  but  of  an  oval  form,  the  longest  diameter 
lying  m  a  north  and  south  direction,  or  at  right  angles 
with  the  steep  bank.  One  of  them  was  penetrated  to  some 
depth  below  the  original  surface,  but  not  the  least  trace 
of  any  deposit  could  be  detected.  Pits  had  been  dug  in 
several  other  mounds,  but  so  far  as  we  could  learn  uniformly 
with  the  same  negative  results.  The  soil  here  is  sandy 
and  the  materials  of  the  mounds  consist  of  sand  with  spots 
of  darker  color  or  mould  as  if  portions  of  the  surface  soil 
were  mixed  with  sand." 

These  mounds  were  once  located  about  the  0.  Torrison 
residence  in  the  sixth  ward  and  in  the  adjoining  Buell  sub- 
division. Judge  J.  S.  Anderson  remembers  them  well,  and 
claims  that  there  must  have  been  not  less  than  twenty-five 
mounds  in  all.  To  this  day  human  remains  are  occasion- 
ally brought  to  light  here.  While  excavating  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  0.  R.  Bacon  house,  now  the  C.  C.  West  place, 
two  skeletons  were  found.  While  laying  gas  mains,  in 
1908,  workmen  unearthed  a  human  skull.  This  was  on 
Michigan  Avenue  to  the  south  of  Mr.  L.  J.  Nash's  residence. 
Another  was  found  in  1911,  while  laying  mains  on  Four- 
teenth Street,  to  the  west  of  the  Nash  pUce.  Still  another 
skeleton,  very  much  decomposed,  was  found  by  workmen 
while  leveling  the  grounds  of  the  nearby  McKinley  School. 

2.  Van  Vleck  Mounds.  South  of  New  York  avenue 
near  the  western  limits  of  the  city,  on  the  August  Eberhardt 
place,  a  former  owner,  Mr.  Van  Vleck,  many  years  ago, 
leveled  one  large  and  two  small  conical  mounds.  In  the 
large  one  a  skeleton  said  to  have  been  interred  in  a  sitting 
posture,  was  found. 

Smith  Enclosure.  At  the  foot  of  State  street,  on 
lots  8,  9  and  10,  in  block  63,  just  south  of  the  standpipe 
of  the  city  water  works,  there  existed  up  to  about  1871,  a 
circular  enclosure,  surrounded  by  an  embankment  3  feet 
in  height,  and  of  an  estimated  diameter  of  about  150  or 
175    feet,— this    according    to  Mr.   Perry  Smith,   an  early 
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settler.  Judge  Anderson  remembers  it  distinctly,  his  atten- 
tion being  called  to  it  on  first  locating  in  the  city,  in  1855. 
Pine  trees  nearly  three  feet  in  diameter  were  cut  from  this 
enclosure.  It  was  probably  constructed  for  the  presentation 
of  Indian  dances  or  ceremonies.  These  must  have  been 
discontinued  many  years  before  the  advent  of  white  men. 
To  the  west,  on  the  side  next  the  river,  a  path  extending 
down  the  bluff  led  to  the  stream. 

4.  Buell   Mounds.     Judge  Anderson  states,   that: 

"In  the  spring  of  1856,  that  part  of  the  city  known  as 
Buell  subdivision  was  platted  and  improved.  While  this 
was  being  plowed  and  put  into  shape,  I  remember  distinctly 
that  in  that  part  of  Richmond  Street  between  Michigan  and 
New  York  avenues  there  were  two  mounds  which  were 
leveled.  I  very  clearly  remember  watching  Mr.  Buell 
superintending  the  work\vith  a  team  and  scraper  and  I  am 
able  to  locate  the  situation  of  those  two  mounds  with  reason- 
able exactness." 

These  may  have  formed  a  part  of  the  Musson  group 
already  described.     He  continues: 

"Soon  after  I  went  to  reside  where  I  now  live,  in  block  III, 
my  attention  was  called  to  a  slight  rise  near  the  south  end 
of  lot  10.  The  rise  above  the  level  was  so  slight  that  I 
did  not  suspect  it  of  being  an  Indian  mound  until  I  deter- 
mined to  level  it  for  a  garden.  As  I  dug  up  this  little  mound 
the  mould  become  black.  In  smoothing  the  ground  the 
rake  struck  something  metallic.  Thinking  it  to  be  a  spike 
I  picked  it  up  and  found  it  to  a  copper  awl." 

5.  Stolze  Mounds.  Two  linear  mounds  were  destroyed 
while  grading  the  right-of-way  of  the  Milwaukee  &  Lake 
Shore  Railroad,  just  west  of  the  railroad  bridge,  in  1871. 
Among  the  articles  secured  from  these  mounds  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Henry  Stolze,  Sr.  family  at  that  time,  were  a 
fine  Indian  pipe  and  a  number  of  large  potsherds.  Rem- 
nants of  both  mounds  still  exist  on  both  sides  of  the  track. 
A  number  of  solitary  and  possibly  groups  of  mounds  are 
also  reported  to  have  existed  north  of  the  river,  but  at  this 
late  day  it  is  almost  impossible  to  verify  these  reports. 

6.  First  Ward  Corn  Field  and  Cemetery.  In  1836, 
an  Indian  corn  field  and  cemetery  were  located  on  the  river 
bank,  on   Commercial  street,   at   the  foot  of  Sixth  street. 
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Just  prior  to  the  days  of  the  civil  war  one  of  the  graves 
was  opened  and  some  pieces  of  pottery  found.  No  exact 
information  concerning  its  character  is  available. 

Peleg  Glover,  "Colonel"  by  courtesy,  whose  store  was 
located  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  York  streets,  enjoyed 
the  fullest  confidence  of  the  Indians.  Here  they  traded 
their  packs  of  skins,  maple  sugar  and  beadwork,  baskets, 
etc.,  for  blankets,  ammunition,  tobacco,  flour  and  cheap 
trinkets.  At  his  store  they  lounged  about  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  talked  and  met  acquaintances  from  dis- 
tant parts. 

The  South  Side  of  the  city  in  earlier  days  was  low  and 
swampy,  hence  not  a  very  desirable  abode.  However,  one 
favorite  camping  place  of  the  Indians  was  on  the  edge  of  the 
swamp  at  the  mouth  of  Sherman's  creek,  where  Elevator 
B  now  stands.  The  creek  has  long  ago  been  filled  in.  only 
a  few  hollows  here  and  there,  revealing  where  it  once  wound 
its  way. 

Mr.  H.  George  Schuette  of  Manitowoc  possesses  the 
second  largest  collection  of  aboriginal  relics  in  the  county, 
almost  all  being  from  local  sites.  These  are  neatly  arranged 
for  inspection  in  cases  placed  in  the  large  department  store 
of  the  Schuette  Brothers.  Plates  1  and  7  represent  some  of 
his  most  interesting  specimens. 

The  writer  possesses  the  only  other  large  collection  of 
local  relics  consisting  of  several  thousand  specimens,  accumu- 
lated within  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  Carnegie  library 
is  to  provide  the  necessary  cases  for  this  collection,  which 
will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  museum  of  Manitowoc  County 
antiquities  to  be  cared  for  by  the  Manitowoc  County  His- 
torical Society. 


Manitowoc    Township 

6a.  Little  Manitowoc  Camp  Site.  The  wide  expanse 
of  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Manitowoc  river  was 
once  a  favorite  Indian  fishing  and  camping  place.  The 
fish  speared  by  them  at  this  place  were  principally  white 
fish,  the  natives  coming  for  considerable  distances  to  partici- 
pate in  the  fishing. 
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Manitowoc   Rapids  Township 

See  Plate  2 

The  Manitowoc  river  is  a  fine  stream  with  its  source  near 
Lake  Winnebago  and  flowing  in  a  general  easterly  direction 
for  a  distance  of  some  sixty  miles.  It  offered  a  ready  means 
of  communication  and  travel  for  which  reason  evidences 
of  former  Indian  occupation  along  its  banks  and  those  of 
its  tributaries  are  fairly  numerous. 

Two  miles  .up  the  river  in  a  most  charming  situation 
is  nestled  the  quiet  village  of  Manitowoc  Rapids.  Along 
the  river  banks  and  among  its  ravines  nature  lovers  and 
the  well-to-do  of  the  nearby  city  of  Manitowoc  have  built 
their  summer  homes.  Being  situated  on  the  prominent 
Indian  trail  which  ran  from  Green  Bay  to  Chicago,  now 
known  as  the  Green  Bay  road,  it  was  chosen  as  the  county 
seat,  remaining  so  until  1853,  when  this  was  removed  to 
its  more  prosperous  rival,  Manitowoc. 

Here  was  located  one  of  the  best  known  Indian  villages 
on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  consisting  of  Chip- 
pewa with  an  admixture  of  Ottawa  and  Pottawatomie. 
Here  too  was  established,  by  Jean  Vieau  in  1795,  one  of  a 
series  of  trading  posts  of  the  Northwest  Fur  company. 

In  1835,  when  the  lands  were  opened  up  for  settlement, 
the  natives  were  presided  over  by  Old  Chief  Wampum, 
also  known  as  Mexico,  John  Y.  Mexico,  or  Wau  me  ge  sa  ko, 
whose  portrait,  painted  by  Mark  R.  Harrison,  is  pre- 
served in  the  State  Historical  Museum  at  Madison.  His 
leadership  was  acknowledged  by  the  mixed  Indian  villages 
as  far  away  as  the  Sheboygan  river  and  western  Calumet 
county.  Chief  Wampum  was  born  in  1789  and  died  in 
1844.  His  father's  name  was  Chaiconda.  His  grandfather, 
Etoigeshak,  migrated  with  his  band  of  Chippewa  and 
Ottawa  from  Canada  to  these  parts  in  the  second  ((uarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Chippewa  settling  on  the 
Manitowoc  river,  while  the  Ottawa  located  on  the  Twin 
rivers  and  lake  shore  north  of  Two  Rivers. 

Chief  Mexico  took  a  prominent  part  in  and  signed  the 
treaties  of  Butte  des  Morts,  in  1827;  of  Green  Bay,  in  1828; 
of  Prairie  du  Chien,  in  1829;  and  of  Chicago,  in  1833.     At 
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this  latter  place  his  prominence  is  attested  to  by  the  fact 
that  "Wah-mix-i-co"  was  the  fifth  to  sign  in  a  list  of  seventy- 
six  chiefs.  Those  interested  may  find  an  account  of  a  duel 
fought  at  Chicago  by  two  young  braves  for  the  hand  of 
one  of  his  daughters,  at  which  5,000  Indians  and  300  whites 
were  present,  while  the  treaty  was  being  negotiated,  in  a 
"Narrative  of  Peter  J.  Vieau"  printed  in  the  Wisconsin 
Historical  Collections  (v.  15).  In  this  account  Vieau  gives 
the  home  of  Wampum  as  being  at  Sheboygan,  an  error. 

In  1834,  Wamixico  and  Te-she-shing-ge-bay  gave  per- 
mission to  Col.  Crocker  to  build  a  mill  on  the  Sheboygan 
river  near  Sheboygan  Falls,  the  first  to  be  built  in  these 
parts. 

In  1828,  a  deputation  of  fifteen  Indians  and  one  squaw 
in  charge  of  Governor  Cass  of  Michigan  Territory,  Major 
Forsythe  "and  Captain  Kinzie  traveled  by  way  of  Green 
Bay,  Mackinaw,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Utica,  Schenectady, 
Albany,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  to  Washington  to  con- 
clude and  sign  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  Treaty  of 
Green  Bay.  "Waymeek-see-go  or  Wampum"  was  one  of 
these.     The  Niles  Register  of  Nov.  8,  1828  states  that: 

"Their  movements  have  been  minutely  detailed  in  the  New- 
York  papers  and  appear  to  have  excited  great  curiosity." 

A  more  detailed  biography  of  this  well  known  chief  can 
be  found  in  an  address  delivered  by  the  writer  at  the  joint 
state  assembly  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  held 
at  Manitowoc  and  Two  Rivers,  August  23-24,  1912,  and  an 
account  of  which  is  published  in  the  Wisconsin  Archeologist 
(V.  11,  No.  3). 

On  Aug.  8,  1909,  the  Manitowoc  County  Historical 
society  dedicated  a  monument  to  his  memory  at  Manitowoc 
Rapids  in  the  presence  of  an  assemblage  of  four  or  five 
thousand  appreciative  spectators.  Had  our  chief's  lot  been 
cast  in  more  stirring  times,  or  on  more  historic  soil,  his 
name  might  today  be  far  better  known. 

7.  County  House  Hill  Camp  Site.  This  hill  is  a 
natural  circular  mound  about  600  feet  in  diameter,  or  of 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  city  block,  located  in  the  middle 
of  the  village  of  Manitowoc  Rapids,  upon  which  were,  up 
to  1852,  located  the  primitive  log  court  house  and  adjoining 


Manitowoc  Rapids 
Plate  2 


1.  County  House  Hill  Site  7. 

2.  Provision  Caches  8. 

3.  "Indian  Flats"  Planting  Ground  9. 

4.  Implement  Cache  1<>- 

5.  Indian  Cemetery  11- 

6.  NorthiWestFur  Co.  Post,  1795  12. 


Indian  Hill  Site  and  Cemetery 
Wampum  Monument 
Wampum's  Grave 
Winke  Garden  Beds 
Braunel  Cemetery 
Gravel  Ilill  Burials 
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jail,  both  of  which  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  that  year. 
The  mound  then  had  a  fairly  uniform  elevation  of  some 
twenty  feet.  Its  outlines  are  still  distinct,  although  the 
west  half  is  being  gradually  removed  it  having  now  degener- 
ated into  a  gravel  pit.  The  Green  Bay  road  divides  it 
into  two  equal  halves.  The  east  half  is  still  under  cultiva- 
tion. Flint  arrows,  numerous  chips,  and  numbers  of  very 
thick,  coarse,  granite-tempered  potsherds  can  always  be 
found  on  this  site.  On  its  eastern  edge  are  still  plainly 
visible  about  a  dozen  good-sized  provision  caches,  some 
of  these  being  ten  feet  in  diameter. 

In  April,  1909,  Alfred  Lindholm,  while  hauling  ground 
from  the  eastern  declivity  accidentally  disturbed  a  cache, 
exposing  several  bushels  of  carbonized  acorns.  A  few 
days  later  the  author  and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Brown  examined 
the  site  of  this  provision  pit,  but  found  it  possible  to  pre- 
serve but  a  few  specimens  of  the  acorns. 

While  engaged  in  road  work  some  workmen  found  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  hill  an  implement  cache  or  hoard  con- 
sisting of  one  large  yellow  quartzite  knife  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  George  Schuette,  another  now  in  the  Hamilton 
collection,  and  about  fifteen  smaller  flint  blades.  This  cache 
was  enclosed  in  black  humus  the  surrounding  soil  being 
gravelly. 

8.  Indian    Hill    Camp   Site   and    Cemetery.      To   the 

east  and  northeast  of  the  village  is  a  high  bluff  overlooking 
the  river.  Upon  its  top  is  a  level  plateau.  In  the  woods 
along  this  declivity  and  this  plateau  was  the  favorite 
camping  ground  of  the  Indians.  Here  their  wigwams  were 
most  numerous.  Upon  the  plateau  were  some  forty  graves 
protected  in  the  characteristic  Chippewa  fashion.  This  was 
the  largest  of  a  number  of  burial  places  in  this  vicinity. 
The  bones  when  plowed  up  were  collected  and  utilized  to 
fertilize  the  newly  planted  trees  in  an  extensive  orchard 
on  the  present  farm.  Many  implements  were  found  there 
including  a  fine  disk  pipe,  numerous  stone  axes  and  celts, 
and,  it  is  said,  some  bones  notched  and  otherwise  orna- 
mented.    The  latter  now  unfortunately  lost. 

9.  Indian     Flats    Planting    Groun<l    and    (k'metery. 

The  extensive  low,  rich  "bottoms"  between  the  blufTs  and 
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the  Manitowoc  river  were  locally  known  as  the  "Indian 
Flats."  All  along  the  river  were  aboriginal  planting  grounds 
and  corn  fields.  No  more  ideal  place  for  primitive  agri- 
culture could  be  found  anywhere.  A  small  burying  ground 
was  located  close  to  the  west  shore  of  the  river,  from  which 
in  earlier  years  physicians  from  Manitowoc  obtained  their 
office  skeletons. 

10.  Winke  Garden  Beds.  On  the  farm  of  Fred  Winke 
(S.  W.  i  of  the  S.  E.  i  of  Sec.  23)  there  were  still  to  be  seen 
as  late  as  1850  about  five  acres  of  garden  beds  on  the  alluvial 
flats  along  the  river.  This  information  is  given  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Hiram  Jackson,  the  oldest  living  resident 
hereabouts,  and  Mr.  George  La  Count,  now  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  latter  at  that  t^me  lived  with  his  father  on  this 
farm,  and  was  a  playmate  of  Chaiconda  and  Mekosh,  sons 
of  Chief  Wampum.  The  "beds"  were  in  1850  still  plainly 
discernible,  although  no  longer  cultivated,  and  goodsized 
timber  was  growing  upon  them.  On  a  neighboring  island 
in  the  river  was  a  sulphur  spring  largely  patronized  because 
of  its  supposed  medical  virtues. 

11.  Winke  Burials.  Several  hundred  yards  to  the 
southeast,  on  the  same  farm,  the  very  badly  decayed  bones 
of  at  least  two  skeletons  were  found  in  June  1913,  in  a 
gravel  pit.  As  usual  the  find  was  heralded  in  the  local 
papers,  with  embellishments,  viz.,  that  the  remains  were, 
associated  with  numerous  implements  of  copper  and  stone. 
No  articles  of  any  kind  were  found. 

12.  Braunel   Cemetery.     In  the  SW.   i  of  the  SE.   I 

of  Section  23,  between  the  highway  and  block  19  of  the 
village,  on  the  farm  of  H.  Braunel,  are  two  lots  now  belong- 
ing to  Mrs.  Jul.  Borcherdt  which  are  forever  reserved  for 
use  as  a  cemetery.  This  plot,  the  oldest  cemetery  of  the 
county,  is  now  in  a  sad  state  of  decay,  the  few  remaining 
grave  stones  having  almost  all  fallen  or  been  broken.  It 
was  used  before  the  50's,  and  it  is  said  that  both  whites 
and  Indians  were  buried  here  indiscriminately.  It  has  not 
been  used  for  many  years,  and  although  fenced  off  is  now 
in  a  very  neglected  condition. 

13.  Wanipvim's  Grave.  This  is  also  located  on  Mr. 
Winke's  land,  on  the  highest  crest  on  the  north  bank  of 
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the  river,  several  hundred  yards  west  of  the  Braunel  cemetery 
and  close  to  an  old  abandoned  logging  road.  It  is  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  southwest  of  the  location  of  the  monument  erected 
to  his  memory.  This  grave,  and  others  purporting  to  be 
his,  have  on  various  occasions  been  disturbed.  In  1851, 
three  prominent  citizens  of  Manitowoc,  removed  therefrom 
the  skull  and  thigh  bones,  which  were  to  be  utilized  in  the 
gruesome  initiation  ceremonies  of  a  well  known  secret 
society  organized  at  that  time.  One  of  these  was  Charles 
Musson,  after  whom  Dr.  Lapham  named  a  group  of  mounds 
in  Manitowoc.  On  this  becoming  known  the  indignation 
of  the  Indians  was  great  and  dire  threats  were  made  pro- 
ducing consternation  among  the  settlers.  Quiet  was  speed- 
ily restored  when  the  contents  of  the  graves  were  returned. 

14.  Wampum's  Monument.  On  a  high  blufT  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  Washington  and  King  streets,  ofTer- 
ing  a  magnificent  view  of  the  picturesque  region  below, 
is  another  cemetery.  Here  too  the  Indian  graves  have 
been  rifled  by  the  thoughtless  and  curious  who  found 
saddles,  hunting  bags,  rings,  coins  and  many  articles  of 
Indian  trade,  all  of  which  are  now  scattered  and  lost.  Al- 
though not  the  actual  last  resting  place  of  Wampum,  because 
of  its  central  situation  near  a  much  frequented  public  high- 
way, and  because  of  its  scenic  advantages  the  monument  to 
his  memory,  donated  by  the  public  spirited  Mr.  Nic.  Ketten- 
hofen,  and  dedicated  by  the  Manitowoc  County  Historical 
Association  was  placed  here,  Aug.  8,  1912.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  and  Wisconsin 
Archeological  Society  participated  in  the  dedication. 

15.  Cholera  Graves.  Cholera  prevailed  all  over  the 
Northwest  in  1850.  A  band  of  Indians  trading  at  Col. 
Peleg  Glover's,  an  Indian  trader  of  Manitowoc  who  spoke 
Chippewa,  having  received  news  of  many  sudden  deaths 
among  the  Two  Rivers  Ottawa,  became  panic  striken  and 
fled  precipitately  to  Rapids  and  westward  to  their  homes 
at  the  Forks  of  the  Manitowoc  river.  On  the  river  road 
trail  in  Section  23,  near  the  farm  house  of  Mr.  Oliver  C. 
Hubbard,  one  Indian  was  stricken  with  the  disease.  His 
wife  and  infant  remained  with  him.  Both  the  Indian  and 
infant  died  before  dawn  and  were  buried  in  a  ravine  close 
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to  the  road.  The  faithful  squaw  followed  her  people  the 
next  day.     What  became  of  her  is  not  know^n. 

16.  Thiebeau's  Cabin.  In  block  10,  on  Washington 
street,  stood  Pat  Thiebeau's  hut,  dismantled  about  fifteen 
years  ago.  He  was  a  French  Canadian  who  married  a 
Brothertown  Indian  woman,  both  well  known  characters. 
He  was  born  in  1830,  arriving  with  the  earliest  settlers  in 
his  boyhood.  He  acted  as  go-between  on  many  occasions 
when  trouble  was  impending  between  the  settlers,  and 
Indians,  notably  when  Chief  Wampum's  grave  was  opened, 
and  during  the  Indian  scare  of  1862.  At  other  times  he 
prevented  boys  from  disturbing  Indian  graves  by  threaten- 
ing them  with  the  vengeance  of  the  natives.  A  trap  and 
other  articles  from  his  hut  are  in  the  State  Historical  Mus- 
eum. 

17.  Wampum's  Cabin.  In  a  reply  to  a  letter  of  in- 
quiry addressed  to  Benjamin  Y.  Mexico  of  Keshena,  the 
youngest  of  the  chief's  sons,  he  stated,  that  "their  home 
was  somewhere  between  Clark's  Mills  and  the  Rapids." 
According  to  local  tradition  it  was  situated  on  the  farm  of 
Edward  Hein  (W.  h  of  the  NW.  |  of  Section  19),  in  a  ravine 
near  the  river.  The  log  cabin,  about  ten  feet  square,  was 
dismantled  and  burned  in  1905,  at  which  time  it  was  a 
crumbling,  mouldy  ruin. 

18.  Pleuss  Caches.  Two  miles  south  of  this  place, 
on  the  farm  of  Frank  Pleuss  (SE.  I  of  the  SE.  I  of  Section 
30)  are  about  a  dozen  cache  pits.  Three  of  these  were 
explored  by  Mr.  Pleuss,  who  found  in  them  two  sticks 
sharpened  at  the  end  and  driven  into  the  ground.  Similar 
sticks  have  been  found  in  rice  threshing  pits  in  this  state. 
As  the  pits  on  the  Pleuss  place  were  on  the  edge  of  a  swamp 
with  no  wild  rice  in  the  vicinity,  they  must  have  been  em- 
ployed for  another  purpose,  perhaps  serving  for  the  storing 
of  corn  or  other  provisions. 

18a.      Haniernick    Implement    Cache.      In    the    NW. 

i  of  the  SE.  I  of  Section  10,  Mr.  John  Hamernik,  in  1905, 
unearthed  a  cache  of  implements  from  beneath  a  stump. 
It  consisted  of  a  steel  hunting  knife  with  a  horn  handle, 
the  w^hole  9j  inches  long,  together  with  twelve  leaf-shaped 
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flint  blades.  These  are  from  If  to  2.|  inches  in  length. 
Six  are  in  the  author's  possession.  This  cache  is  unique 
in  that  a  modern  trade  knife  was  found  with  stone  imple- 
ments indicating  that  the  deposit  was  a  recent  one. 


Cato  Township 

19.  Cato  Mounds.  Four  miles  up  the  river  from  Wam- 
pum's cabin  are  two  tumuli.  These  were  located  by  Dr. 
A.  Gerend  of  Cato,  in  September  1909.  They  are  on  land 
belonging  to  Frank  Pischel,  in  the  SW.  I  of  the  SW.  I  of 
Section  22,  half  a  mile  north  of  Clark's  Mills.  Both  are 
just  east  of  the  main  road  leading  from  Cato  to  Clark's 
Mills  and  just  north  of  a  bayou  of  the  river.  They  are 
conical  in  form,  25  feet  in  diameter  and  from  1^  to  2  feet 
in  height.  These  mounds  were  excavated  by  Dr.  Gerend, 
with  wholly  negative  results. 

20.  Clark's  Mills  Camp  Site  and  Cemetery.  A  half 
mile  west  of  these  mounds,  on  a  level  stretch  of  highland 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  just  opposite  the  farm  house 
of  William  Wiegert  (SE.  I  of  Section  21)  was  formerly  an 
Indian  camp  site  and  burial  ground.  Numerous  flint  arrow 
points  and  chips,  fragmentary  clay  pipes,  potsherds  and 
human  bones  have  been  found  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  grave  of  a  child  was  disturbed  by  the  plow,  in  1903. 
Aged  pioneers  still  remember  the  coming  of  the  Indians  to 
this  place  in  the  spring  and  their  leaving  in.  the  late  fall. 
Mr.  William  Morgan,  town  chairman,  has  a  small  but  inter- 
esting collection  from  this  vicinity  including  a  large  orna- 
mented knife  made  of  hoop  iron,  a  very  much  corroded 
copper  spearpoint  and  a  number  of  stone  axes  and  celts. 

21.  Quilos'  Camp  Site  and  Planting  Ground.  This 
site  is  located  one  mile  further  west,  on  the  alluvial  flats 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  place  called  the  Upper 
Falls,  now  Cato  Falls.  The  Niagara  limestone  rocks  here 
form  a  narrow  gorge,  which  was  a  famous  fishing  place 
particularly  for  the  spearing  of  fish.  Quitos  was  a  well- 
known   Pottawatomie   Indian. 
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22.  Erickson  Camp  Site.  Just  west  of  this  place,  in 
Section  31,  is  a  large  spring,  about  which  numbers  of  pot- 
tery fragments  were  found  by  Mr.  Frank  tiammond.  It 
is  on  the  farm  of  O.  K.  Erickson.  Mrs.  Hammond  has  a 
collection  of  one  hundred  or  more  Indian  implements  found 
in  this  vicinity. 

Rockland  Township 

23.  Quarry  Group.  These  mounds  were  located  on 
land  owned  by  Mr.  Knut  H.  Thompson  (NE.  J  of  the  NE. 
J  of  Section  36),  about  one  half  mile  north  of  Quarry 
P.  O.  Of  this  fme  group,  situated  on  the  north  slope  of 
the  Manitowoc  river,  only  indistinct  remnants  are  now 
visible,  the  ground  having  been  plowed  annually  since  1904. 
An  illustration  of  this  group  is  given  in  Plate  3. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Titus,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  near-by  quarries, 
reported  to  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  in  1912, 
that  be  believed  he  had  found  additional  mounds  close  by. 
Upon  investigation  of  the  locality  by  the  writer  and  Dr. 
Gerend  no  other  mounds  were  found  and  it  was  concluded 
that  owing  to  their  almost  total  obliteration  by  the  plow 
the  above  group  had  been  mistaken  for  an  unrecorded  one. 
The  outlines  of  the  mounds  can  still  be  made  out  as  they 
appear  to  have  been  constructed  of  gravelly  soil  carried 
from  the  river  bank,  their  different  coloring  betraying  their 
locations  on  the  surrounding  soil  for  a  considerable  distance. 

Mr.  Joseph  Rappel  called  the  writer's  attention  to  this 
fine  group  in  October,  1903,  at  which  time  a  survey  was 
made.  Four  of  the  five  mounds  were  linear  in  form  and 
the  fifth,  on  the  highest  level,  was  a  turtle  effigy. 

No.  1,  the  linear  nearest  the  bank  of  the  Manitowoc 
river  and  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  distance  of  235 
feet  was  60  feet  long  and  14  feet  in  width  at  its  widest  part. 
It  was  situated  about  133  feet  west  of  the  line  separating 
Knut  Thompson's  from  T.  Halverson's  land.  Its  direction 
was  nearly  north  and  south.  Its  height  at  its  rounded 
extremity  was  2^  feet  from  which  point  it  tapered  almost 
imperceptibly  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  soil. 

Fifty  feet  north  of  this  mound  was  the  apex  of  another 
linear  (No.  2)  running  in  a  northwest  direction.  This 
mound  was  76  feet  long,  14  feet  wide  and  2|  feet  high. 
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Linear  mound  No.  3  was  28  feet  southwest  of  the  apex 
of  No.  2  and  about  midway  between  it  and  No.  1.  Its 
direction  was  east  and  west  and  it  was  of  about  the  same 
size  as  No.  1. 

Forty  feet  from  the  apex  of  No.  2  was  situated  linear 
mound  No.  4.  This  mound  was  62  feet  in  length,  14  feel 
in  width  near  its  rounded  extremity  and  2h  feet  high.  Its 
direction  was  east  and  west. 

The  turtle  efTigy,  elevated  about  25  feet  above  the  level 
of  linear  mound  No.  1,  was  located  4(3  feet  north  of  No.  4. 
Its  length  was  76  feet  and  its  height  3|  feet.  Its  general 
direction  was  north.  This  effigy  had  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  animal-shaped  Indian  earthwork  v.ithin 
the  limits  of  the  Manitowoc  County.  Its  destruction  is 
therefore  greatly  to  be  regretted. 

Old  settlers  state  that  in  the  early  50's  this  region  was 
overrun  by  roaming  bands  of  Pottawatomies.  These 
Indians  explained  the  presence  of  these  mounds  by  staling 
that  there  "had  been  a  big  battle"  here  and  that  these  were 
the  burial  places  of  the  slain,  a  common  misconception 
of  the  purpose  of  such  earthworks. 

24.  Carroll  Grave.  A  solitary  Indian  grave  in  the 
rear  of  the  house  of  James  Carroll,  in  the  NR.  I  of  Section 
33,  was  visited  at  various  times  and  as  late  as  the  90's,  by 
a  son  of  the  deceased. 

24a.  Haese  Camp  Site.  An  Indian  camp  was  once 
located  on  the  John  Haese  farm  (NE.  J  of  vSection  3),  just 
west  of  Reedsville,  near  a  large  spring  on  the  trail  leading 
from  Reedsville  to  the  Forks  of  the  Manitowoc  river. 


Eaton   Township 

25.  Island  Villajje  Site.  A  comparatively  large  Indian 
population  made  their  homes  in  the  region  about  the  Mani- 
towoc-Calumet County  line  at  the  forks  of  the  Manitowoc 
river  about  eight  miles  west  of  Ihe  Quarry  mounds,  as  well 
as  along  its  North  and  South  forks.  These  latter  sites  are 
located  mostly  in  Calumet  County.  The  village  site  to  be 
described,  but  one  mile  south  of  the  forks,  is  on  the  farm 
of  John  Draheim  in  Section  ().     From  very  early  times  this 
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site  was  known  as  the  "Island  Indian  Village"  not  because 
it  was  situated  on  an  island,  but  because  of  the  fact  that 
this  perfectly  level  tract  of  land  of  some  thirty  or  forty 
acres,  is  surrounded  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  river, 
and  on  the  north  and  east  by  a  dense  swamp  of  black  ash, 
swamp  elm  and  tamarack  trees,  which  during  the  annual 
spring  inundations  was  covered  deep  with  water,  leaving 
the  central  elevation  high  and  dry,  some  twenty  feet  above 
the  water.  There  is  a  gentle  slope  toward  the  river,  both 
banks  between  the  slope  and  river,  at  some  places  several 
hundred  feet  wide,  being  completely  covered  with  a  luxur- 
iant growth  of  wild  rice,  making  an  ideal  home  for  water 
fowd,  while  the  river  offered  an  ample  supply  of  fish,  and 
opportunities  for  trapping. 

A  large  part  of  the  tract  was  utihzed  as  a  planting  ground 
where  corn,  beans,  pumpkins  and  squash  were  grown  by 
the  Indians  long  before  the  arrival  of  settlers.  The  soil 
is  somewhat  sandy,  at  places  gravelly  with  but  a  single 
tree,  a  tall  elm  upon  it.  It  has  been  under  cultivation 
ever  since  the  Indians  abandoned  this  vicinity,  in  1864. 
In  an  article  under  the  caption  "Career  of  a  Princess,"  a 
correspondent  published  in  the  Evening  Wisconsin  of  Feb. 
23,  1904,  a  biography  of  Mrs.  Cato  Stanton,  a  Narragansett 
woman,  the  founder  of  Chilton,  wherein  the  statement  is 
made,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  scare  in  1862,  she 
paddled  in  a  canoe  seven  mJles  down  the  river  from  Haytori 
to  warn  the  Pottawatomie  living  here  of  the  danger  of  leav- 
ing their  homes. 

Near  the  middle  of  this  site  was  the  cemetery,  pioneers 
still  living  having  witnessed  the  ceremonies  attending  bur- 
ials, particularly  that  of  a  prominent  hunter  who  was 
killed  by  a  bear.  A  rude  pictorial  history  was  carved  upon 
a  cedar  slab  at  the  foot  of  the  grave,  a  sort  of  diminutive 
totem  pole  showing  seven  dead  bears  one  above  the  other, 
a  dead  man  with  a  bear  stooping  over  his  prostrate  form 
at  the  bottom,  illustrating  the  manner  of  his  death. 

Another  characteristic  incident  of  aboriginal  customs  is 
well  remembered.  One  fall,  when  a  band  of  natives  were 
proceeding  on  a  journey  to  the  North,  it  was  found  that  an 
aged  and  infirm  woman  w^as  unable  to  follow.  A  consulta- 
tion was  held,  after  which  her  son  struck  her  from  behind 
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with  a  club,  killing  her  instantly.  The  Indians  then  returned 
to  this  burying  ground,  gave  her  a  proper  burial  with  attend- 
ant ceremonies,  and  once  more  proceeded  on  their  journey. 

Fragments  of  bones,  numerous  phalanges  and  teeth  are 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  fresh  ones  being  plowed 
up  with  each  furrow  turned,  indicating  that  the  burials 
must  have  been  numerous.  No  fire  places  or  refuse  heaps 
have  been  found,  presumably  because  the  site  has  been 
so  long  under  cultivation. 

Fhnt  chips  and  fragments  are  exceedingly  common  and 
potsherds  are  few  in  number.  One  single  Sunday  after- 
noon's collecting  at  this  place  by  the  writer  and  his  family 
resulted  in  the  finding  of  fifty-five  arrow  and  spearheads,  two 
celts,  some  hammer-stones,  two  rolled  copper  beads,  and 
trade  materials,  such  as  clay-pipe  bowls,  fragments  of  colored 
earthenware,  pieces  of  sheet  iron,  the  handle  of  a  spoon, 
a  perforated  thimble,  bullets,  shot,  etc.  From  the  owner 
of  the  land  were  purchased  about  200  flint  implements,  two 
copper  bracelets  and  a  quantity  of  trade  beads.  At  least 
a  dozen  copper  implements  have  been  found  here,  all  of 
them  spearpoints  and  knives.  Mr.  John  Woodcock  has 
a  fine  collection  made  from  this  site  and  Miss  Kate  Doolin, 
a  smaller  one.  Bayonets,  gun  barrels,  gun  rods,  fire  steels, 
traps,  bullet  moulds,  kettles,  and  other  articles  are  still 
occasionally  found  in  the  swamp  or  river  during  low  water. 
Several  trails  led  to  this  place,  which  was  in  reality  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Forks  village  site. 


Maple  Grove  Township 

26.  Mud  Creek  Camp  Site.  On  the  banks  of  Mud 
creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Manitowoc  river,  two  miles  north 
of  Reedsville,  on  the  farm  of  Daniel  Jantz  (NE.  J  of  the 
SW.  i  Section  23),  was  formerly  the  location  of  a  well-known 
camp  site,  freciuented  by  the  Indians  up  to  1866.  From  a 
burial  ground  on  this  site,  a  physician  from  a  neighboring 
village,  exhumed  the  skeleton  of  three  adults  and  two  chil- 
dren. The  bones  and  considerable  trade  material  were 
carried  away,  but  as  usual,  are  now  scattered  and  lost. 
Two   cache   pits   at   this   place   were   still  distinct  in   1906. 
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Well  known  trails  led  northward  from  here  to  Depere, 
southward  to  Reedsville  and  then  westward  to  the  Haese 
camp  site  and  to  the  Forks  village;  a  third  trail  eastward 
to  the  Branch  river  camp  site. 

Franklin   Township 

27.  Mulcahy  Caches.  On  the  farm  of  Michael  Mul- 
cahy  (SE.  i  of  the  NW.  i  of  Section  19)  300  yards  north 
of  the  country  road,  on  a  rise  of  ground  on  land  always 
used  for  pasturing  purposes,  are  twelve  pits  supposed  to 
have  been  provision  caches,  each  from  0  to  9  feet  in  diameter, 
and  placed  at  various  distances  from  each  other.  All  are 
of  circular  form,  2  to  3  feet  deep  and  still  very  distinct. 
The  ground  is  stony  and  gravelly.  In  former  days  a  small 
Indian  camp  was  always  to  be  found  across  the  road,  to  the 
south,  in  the  woods  of  Mr.  Thos.  Watt.  Each  pit  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  distinct  ridge,  which  doubtless  consists  of 
materials  thrown  out  in  their  digging. 

28.  Branch  River  Camp  Site.  This  was  located  two 
miles  to  the  east  on  the  trail  from  the  site  just  described, 
in  Section  17.  There  was  constant  communication  between 
the  inhabitants  of  this  camp  and  that  at  Mud  Creek.  Both 
camps  were  well  known  to  the  early  pioneers.  Consider- 
able barter  was  indulged  in  between  the  local  whites  and 
Indians  in  maple  sugar,  venison,  tallow,  baskets,  and  even 
cranberries  from  the  Forks  village,  in  exchange  for  flour, 
pork  and  other  provisions.  As  store  tobacco  was  very 
expensive,  the  settlers  were  compelled  to  raise  their  own 
crop,  also  disposing  of  a  part  of  this  to  the  natives.  Mr. 
Edward  Brown,  who  settled  here  in  1855,  claims  that  many 
Indians  died  here  of  the  small-pox,  but  none  of  Lhem  were 
buried  here.  The  Indians  left  here  in  1869.  That  year 
only  six  tents,  or  conical  wigwams  were  occupied.  The 
trail  continued  from  this  site  to  the  present  village  of  Branch. 
It  united  with  the  Green  Bay  trail  three  miles  north  of 
Rapids. 

28a.  Mangin  Fireplaces  and  Camp  Site.  In  1902, 
two  typical  Indian  fire  places  w^ere  still  intact  on  Paul 
Mangin's  land,  but  the  following  year,  on  visiting  the  place. 
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for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  photograph  of  them,  both  were 
found  to  have  been  plowed  over  and  all  traces  lost.  Near  one 
of  these  the  owner  found  a  large  whetstone.  One  of  these 
fireplaces  was  circular  in  shape,  six  feet  in  diameter,  sixteen 
large  granite  boulders  forming  the  circumference.  These 
projected  about  a  foot  above  the  soil.  On  uncovering  the 
grass  and  rootlets,  some  two  or  three  inches  in  thickness, 
a  layer  of  hard-baked  clay  was  exposed;  then  a  layer  of 
charcoal.  Underneath  as  a  foundation  were  broad  flattened 
stones.  Among  the  charcoal  were  fragments  of  the  leg 
bones  of  deer,  a  broken  clay  pipe  and  a  number  of  old  style 
square-cut  nails.  The  other  fire  circle  was  similar  in  con- 
struction to  the  one  described. 

Not  far  from  these  fireplaces,  where  a  cowpath  crossed 
a  rill  flowing  into  the  Branch  river,  were  to  be  seen  hun- 
dreds of  flint  cores  and  flakes  and  a  few  imperfect  arrows 
indicating  a  work  shop  site.  Mr.  John  Radej  has  a  col- 
lection from  this  locality. 

28b.  Pfeflfer  Site.  Three  miles  down  the  Branch 
River,  on  the  farm  of  Jos.  Pfeffer,  in  Section  27,  were  up  to 
recently  located  a  number  of  Are  places,  in  one  of  which  was 
found  two  copper  flsh  hooks.  All  traces  of  these  flreplaces 
have  no\\  disappeared.  Mr.  Pfeffer  has  a  collection  of 
flint  implements  and  stone  axes  from  this  vicinity. 

Kossuth  Township 

29.  Site  of  Madison  Murder.  In  the  spring  of  1821, 
Dr.  \Vm.  Madison,  surgeon  of  the  Third  Regiment  of  U.  S. 
troops,  stationed  at  Fort  Howard,  received  a  furlough  to 
visit  his  Kentucky  home.  He  started  on  horseback,  accom- 
panied by  two  soldiers  on  foot  on  the  Green  Bay  trail  on 
his  way  to  Chicago.  When  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Rapids, 
the  doctor  was  mortally  shot  from  ambush  by  Ketaukah, 
a  Chippewa,  the  whole  charge  lodging  in  the  back  of  his 
neck.  One  of  the  soldiers  mounting  the  horse,  hurriedly 
returned  to  the  Fort  to  summon  help.  A  number  of  oflicers 
and  soldiers  started  at  once,  but  found  the  doctor  dead. 
The  culprit  was  detected  and  delivered  over  to  the  author- 
ities. Ketaukah  was  taken  to  Detroit,  the  territorial 
capital,  duly  tried  and  convicted,  and  hanged  the  27th  day 
of  December  following. 

3 
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30.  Reynolds  Cache.  In  1899,  there  was  found  by 
Mr.  Reynolds,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  west  of  King's  Bridge 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Neshoto  river,  a  series  of  34  thin 
and  finely  flaked  leaf-shaped  points  made  of  a  finely  mottled 
white  chert  of  excellent  quality.  The  smallest  point  is 
two  and  the  largest  three  and  one-half  inches  in  length. 
This  cache  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  H.  George  Schuette 
of  Manitowoc.  This  cache  is  described  by  Charles  E.  Brown 
in  his  article,  "Implement  Caches  of  the  Wisconsin  Indians" 
(Wis.  Archeologist,  V.  6,  No.  2). 

31.  Hagenow  Cache.  Another  cache  of  185  leaf- 
shaped  blades  was  found  beneath  a  stump  in  the  SE.  j 
of  Section  2,  in  about  1900.  Three  of  these  blades  are  in 
the  collection  of  Joseph  M.  Pech  at  Francis  Creek,  and 
nine  are  in  the  possession  of  Joseph  Cisler  of  Manitowoc. 


Two  Rivers  City  and  Township 

Na-na-bou-jou's  Village.  The  first  allusion  to  Two 
Rivers  is  found  in  the  diary  of  Samuel  Robertson  of  the 
British  Sloop  Felicity,  doing  duty  on  Lake  Michigan.  This 
entry  is  made  at  Milwaukee  under  the  date  of  Nov.  4,  1779. 
He  states  that  the  Indians: 

"Told  us,  that  they  had  sent  for  Monsieur  Fay,  which 
is  at  a  place  called  Deux  Rivers,  18  Leagues  from  Millwakey 
to  the  north;  he  has  2  Canos  of  goods  from  the  commettee, 
but  he  said  it  was  against  his  orders  to  go  amongst  them, 
or  they  suposed  so  as  no  trader  had  ever  wintered  at  that 
place." 

Capt.  Thos.  G.  Anderson  who  traded  with  the  Pottawa- 
tomie at  Milwaukee  in  the  winter  of  1804-5  states  that 
at  one  time  he  took  an  overland  journey  to  Green  Bay  to 
see  his  friend,  Jacob  Frank.  At  Two  Rivers  he  found  an 
encampment  of  these  Indians  and  put  up  at  the  lodge  of 
Chief  Na-na-bou-jou,  who  gave  him  an  interesting  legendary 
account  of  the  origin  of  his  tribe.  (Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  V. 
IX,  p.  155.) 

On  Sept.  20,  1832,  Joshua  A.  Boyd  was  granted  a  license 
as  fur  trader  at  Nee-sho-ti-je-wa-joc,  the  Chippew^a  name 
for  Two  Rivers.     His  entire  outfit  consisted  of  goods  to 
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the  value  of  $117.89.  He  never  reached  his  destination, 
being  murdered  by  a  drunken  Chippewa  at  the  mouth  of 
Green  Bay,  for  refusing  him  credit. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Wilke,  the  author  of  a  carefully  prepared 
short  history  of  Two  Rivers,  states  that: 

"One  of  the  early  pioneers,  whose  report  can  be  relied  on, 
says,  that  the  Indians  were  very  numerous  in  the  village 
in  1849.  The  Indians,  in  that  year,  had  a  dance  on  the  site 
of  the  present  St.  John's  Lutheran  church,  in  which  no  less 
than  300  participated.  At  that  time,  a  large  number  of 
wigwams  were  found  on  the  East  Side  along  the  banks  of 
the  river, — on  the  north  side,  where  Bartz'  black-smith 
shop  is  located, — and  also  on  the  south  side,  where  the  coal 
dock  is  found.'' 

Trails  were  numerous,  but  the  principal  one  was  a  broad, 
well-beaten  path  running  north  of  w^hat  is  now  the  Public 
Square  toward  the  Polish  Church,  from  where  it  curved 
northwest  through  the  lots  where  the  Hamilton  cottages 
are  now  located.  In  1849,  a  cemetery  was  west  of  what 
is  now  Niquette's  store,  at  the  foot  of  Jefferson  street, 
on  a  hill  which  was  graded  down  in  1850.  The  foot  of  the 
hill  was  a  landing  place  for  people  coming  on  boats  from 
the  lake.  In  that  year  and  subsequently,  the  redmen  bur- 
ied their  dead  on  a  site  where  St.  Luke's  Catholic  Church 
now  stands. 


Two   Rivers   Village   Sites 

The  lake  shore  from  the  mouth  of  Twin  Rivers  north- 
ward for  eight  miles  or  more  into  the  neighboring  town 
of  Two  Creeks,  was  for  centuries  practically  a  continuous 
village  site,  although  the  evidences  of  occupation  are  more 
noticeable  at  the  mouths  of  the  Twin  Rivers,  Silver  and 
Molasses  creeks,  and  at  the  "Big  Slough,"  than  in  the  inter- 
vening territory.  With  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Two 
Rivers,  this  region  is  one  long  stretch  of  shifting  sands  and 
sand  dunes.  These  reach  back  for  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
With  the  exception  of  a  (Government  light-house,  a  promi- 
nent object  for  miles  about,  there  is  not  a  single  human 
habitation  upon  these  sands.  This  light  is  located  seven 
miles  north   of  Two   Rivers   and   guards  the   shore   in   the 
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vicinity  of  the  treacherous  Twin  River  point,  the  scene 
of  many  a  shipwreck. 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  region  has  now  growing 
upon  it  a  fringe  of  second  growth  pine,  hemlock  and  cedar. 
Dunes  thirty  feet  high  are  here  by  the  thousand,  while 
the  wind  swept  clearings  between  them,  form  constantly 
shifting  hollows  and  ridges.  The  characteristic  vegetation 
consists  of  the  sand  and  choke  cherries  and  the  wild  grape. 
The  trailing  juniper  forms  a  thick  matting  over  large  areas. 

Although  it  can  be  said  that  this  region  has  been  literally 
combed  for  relics  for  forty  years,  the  ever-shifting  sands 
constantly  uncover  new  records  of  former  occupation.  Cores, 
chips  and  flakes,  the  refuse  of  the  manufacture  of  arrow 
and  spearpoints  and  knives,  are  found  in  great  profusion, — 
as  well  as  an  immense  number  of  potsherds,  all  evidences  of 
the  fishing  industry,  which  here  offered  special  opportuni- 
ties to  the  Indians  and  which  was  undoubtedly  the  prime 
factor  in  determining  the  location  of  camps  along  this  shore. 

Large  implements  such  as  axes,  celts  and  scrapers  are 
now  seldom  found,  but  hand  hammers  and  pitted  stones 
are  numerous,  as  well  as  notched  pebble  net  weights,  occa- 
sionally a  heap  of  a  score  or  more  of  these  latter  being 
found  at  one  place.  Several  fishermen,  M^hen  consulted, 
stated  that  it  was  a  common  practice  among  them  formerly 
to  make  and  use  these  notched  sinkers  probably  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Indians.  Fireplace  stones,  and  charcoal  and 
bones  are  numerous. 

Articles  of  bone  and  shell,  which  in  less  porous  soils  soon 
decay,  are  preserved  in  the  sands.  Bone  awls,  needles, 
tubes,  barbed  harpoons,  beads,  pendants,  bear's  and  boars' 
tusks  and  teeth  of  other  animals,  jaw  bones  of  the  pickerel, 
jewel  stones  of  the  sheepshead  perch  (now  no  longer  found 
here),  heaps  of  clam  shells,  the  columella  of  the  common 
conch,  shells  of  various  land  snails,  fragments  of  the  cara- 
pace of  the  turtle,  bird  claws,  and  the  ordinary  wampum, 
bone  and  shell  beads,  are  all  found  on  these  sites.  Some 
specimens  largely  obtained  from  this  site  are  illustrated  in 
Plate  5. 

Among  the  most  valued  treasures  of  American  archeology 
are  aboriginal  artifacts  of  copper.  Of  these  Wisconsin 
has  furnished  probably  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  grand 
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total  of  specimens.  From  this  site  an  estimated  number 
of  about  one  thousand  specimens  of  these  have  been  recov- 
ered. Elsewhere  in  Manitowoc  county  finds  of  these  imple- 
ments have  been  but  sporadic.  It  can  be  stated  with  con- 
fidence, that  no  place  of  like  extent  in  the  world  has  yielded 
a  richer  harvest  in  aboriginal  copper  implements  than 
this  one.  Arrow  and  spearpoints,  knives,  chisels,  hoes, 
axes,  celts,  spuds,  gouges,  and  particularly  smaller  objects 
such  as  drills,  needles  and  fish-hooks  are  numerous.  Among 
the  copper  ornaments  found  there  are  bracelets,  crescents, 
gorgets,  pendants,  rings,  and  most  numerous  of  all,  rolled 
beads.  The  presence  of  copper  chips  in  certain  localities 
indicate  that  many  of  these  implements  and  ornaments 
were  manufactured  here. 

These  sites  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  a  former  brisk 
trade  with  white  traders.  Articles  of  trade  origin  are  almost 
as  common  as  those  made  of  stone.  Trade  axes,  hoes, 
hawks'  bells,  gun  flints,  cheap  metal  rings  and  earrings, 
metal  buttons,  old-style  eyeless  fishhooks,  Spanish  and 
American  coins,  modern  crockery,  glass  beads  and  many 
other  articles  too  numerous  to  mention  have  been  recovered 
by  collectors. 

The  Indians  of  Two  Rivers  were  mostly  Ottawa.  There 
were  some  Pottawatomie.  This  whole  territory,  being  un- 
suited  for  agriculture,  has  now  been  bought  up  by  private 
parties,  who  have  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Two 
Rivers  Gun  Club  and  have  made  of  it  a  game  preserve. 

33.  Hathaway  Camp  Site.  On  the  Hathaway  estate 
adjoining  the  city  to  the  east  several  important  caches  of 
implements  were  discovered.  About  the  year  1878,  a 
cache  of  fourteen  hornstone  blades  was  plowed  up  by  Frank 
Bonn,  in  Section  31.  These  were  from  6  to  7  inches  in 
length  and  2|  to  3  inches  wide  at  the  widest  part.  One 
of  these  is  in  the  II.  P.  Hamilton  collection,  the  others  were 
disposed  of  and  cannot  now  be  traced.  (See  Wis.  Archeo. 
V.  6,  No.  2,  p.  (53.)  Another  cache  is  described  by  (^.harles 
E.  Brown: 

"An  interesting  cache  consists  of  a  copper  knife,  three 
slender  spear  points  of  unusual  form,  and  five  perforators, 
three  of  which  are  provided  with  a  shoulder  possibly  to 
prevent  their  slipping  too  far  into  the  wooden  hafl  in  whicii 
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they  were  probably  mounted.  The  knife  measures  8  3-4 
inches  in  length  and  is  of  a  common  Wisconsin  type.  The 
larger  of  the  three  points  has  its  blade  near  the  socket 
ornamented  with  nine  incisions,  an  interesting  and  unusual 
feature.  This  hoard  was  obtained  at  the  site  of  a  sand 
dune  in  March,  1900.  The  pieces  lay  in  a  position  parallel 
to  each  other  when  found  exposed  by  the  elements.  At 
what  depth  they  may  have  originally  been  deposited  it  is 
of  course  impossible  to  state."  (See  Records  of  the  Past 
March,  1905,  fig.  8  and  Wis.  Archeo.,  v.  6,  No.  2,  p.  67.) 

On  June  15,  1893  a  burial  mound  on  the  Hathaway  estate 
was  opened  by  John  and  Joseph  Gagnon.  It  contained  five 
or  six  skeletons  and  two  copper  implements,  the  latter 
being  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hamilton.  The  skeletons 
were  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

34.  Silver  Creek  Camp  Site.  At  the  mouth  of  Sliver 
Creek  is  a  much  smaller  camp  site,  where  trade  beads  in 
particular  are  very  common.  Potsherds  and  flint  chips 
and  fragments  are  strew-n  over  the  sands. 

35.  Molasses  Creek  Camp  Site.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Two  Rivers  series  of  Indian  camp 
sites, 

'Tn  the  Hamilton  collection  is  a  set  of  implements  which, 
although  found  in  association  with  human  remains  and 
therefore  not  properly  to  be  considered  a  cache,  is  made  up 
largelv  of  implements  of  the  cache  type.  It  was  found  in 
1898  four  miles  north  of  Two  Rivers,  and  a  half  mile  from 
the  mouth  of  Molasses  Creek.  The  implements  lay  upon 
the  sandy  soil  having  been  partly  exposed  by  the  wind. 
Near  thein  were  fragments  of  human  bones,  w^hich  appeared 
to  have  been  originally  covered  with  clay,  or  stained  by  an 
ochreous  deposit,  in  which  they  had  long  reposed.  Several 
of  the  flints  had  been  stained  a  reddish  brown  color  possibly 
through  the  same  agency.  This  find  consisted  of  a  fine 
flint  knife  10  1-2  inches  long,  170  leaf-shaped  implements 
and  arrow  points,  a  stone  bead,  a  copper  spear  exhibiting 
evidence  of  cloth  wrapping,  64  small  copper  beads,  and  a 
necklace  of  46  large  copper  beads."  (Records  of  the  Past 
March,  1905,  fig.  10,  and  Wis.  Archeo.,  v.  6,  No.  2.  p.  69,  pi.  8.) 

An  additional  large  bead  and  four  small  ones  and  one 
leaf-shaped  flint  probably  belonging  to  this  hoard  were 
picked  lip  by  the  writer  on  the  spot  w^here  the  others  w^ere 
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found.  Xumerous  small  bones,  copper  stained,  were  also 
found. 

It  is  strange  that  no  burial  ground  is  associated  with  this 
once  populous  village  site.  Solitary  graves  are  frequently 
found.  Neither  have  the  ordinary  refuse  heaps  been  found. 
There  is  evidence  of  only  one  large  provision  cache.  Stones 
from  fireplaces  are  extremely  numerous,  being  scattered 
about  everywhere  by  the  hundred. 

About  two  miles  from  the  Twin  Rivers  Point  light,  and 
seven  miles  north  of  the  city,  at  a  point  where  what  is  known 
as  "the  Big  Slough"  enters  the  lake,  is  orle  of  the  largest 
of  the  aboriginal  camp  sites. 

This  Big  Slough  is  evidently  an  old  river  bed  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  a  large  Indian  village  was  located  here 
m  Stone  Age  times." 

A  trail  connecting  all  these  sites  north  of  Two  Rivers 
and  extending  further  north  once  hugged  the  lake  shore. 
It  is  now  known  as  the  Sandy  Bay  road. 

36.  \eshoio  Mounds.  In  a  "Catalogue  of  Prehistoric 
Works"  published  by  the  American  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
in  1891,  Rev.  Stephen  D.  Peet  is  credited  with  having 
reported  the  presence  of  a  group  of  mounds  "near  Neshota, 
T.  20,  R.  24E."  Diligent  search  and  inquiry  by  the  writer 
have  failed  to  discover  the  existence  of  any  such  group. 

Two  Creeks  Township 

37.  Two    Creeks   Village    Site.     This   is    in    reality   a 

continuation  of  the  Two  Rivers  sites.  It  is  located  in 
section  31,  continuing  one  mile  north  from  the  town  line. 
This  appears  to  be  the  northern  lirait  of  aboriginal  occupa- 
tion. Sand  dunes  are  wanting  or  few.  The  only  visit 
made  by  the  writer  to  this  locality,  in  May,  1911,  resulted 
in  the  finding  of  a  human  skeleton,  three  notched  sinkers, 
a  few  arrowpoints  and  some  good  sized  potsherds.  A  Mr. 
Frosch  has  a  small  collection  of  grooved  axes,  a  fluted  axe, 
three  celts,  a  few  choice  fragments  of  pottery  including  a 
unique  sherd  with  a  handle,  a  stone  hemisphere,  a  number 
of  ordinary  flints,  some  beads,  a  copper  fishhook,  and  various 
other  articles  all  picked  up  hero.  Mr.  II>'.  Taylor  also 
has  a  collection. 
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38.  Jean  Yieau's  Landing  Place.  At  Two  Creeks 
village  three  miles  further  north  is  the  site  of  the  landing 
place  of  Jean  Vieaii,  in  1795.  Proceeding  to  Jambo  Creek 
he  established  there  a  trading  post  of  the  Northw^est  Fur 
Co.  Returning  to  Two  Creeks  the  party  coasted  along  the 
shore,  entered  the  Manitowoc  river  and  organized  another 
post  at  the  Rapids,  as  already  stated.  Two  Creeks  was 
doubtless  the  supply  harbor  for  the  trading  posts  in  this 
region. 

Mishicott  Township 

39.-  Chandelle's  Village.  Mr.  M.  Hale  Smith  of 
Brillion  remembers  when  a  boy  in  the  early  60's  to  have  visited 
an  Indian  village  and  corn  field  on  the  Mishicott  river.  Judge 
J.  S.  Anderson  mentions  "Chandelle",  a  man  of  sour  temper 
and  ugly  disposition,  to  have  been  the  leader  of  this  band. 
This  encampment  extended  into  the  neighboring  town  of 
Carlton,  in  Kewaunee  county.  From  an  Indian  grave 
in  Carlton  was  obtained  a  silver  John  Quincy  Adams  peace 
medal,  now  in  the  State  Historical  Museum.  It  bears  the 
date  1825.  This  medal  is  described  in  the  Wisconsin 
Archeologist  'V.  14,  No.  1,  p.  35.) 

The  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Terens  of  Mishicott  had  in  his  museum 
a  considerable  number  of  stone  and  metal  implements  found 
on  Indian  sites  in  Mishicott  and  adjoining  townships.  After 
his  death  these  were  sold  and  scattered.  Fifty  copper 
implements  which  he  possessed  were  acquired  by  the  Logan 
Museum  of  Beloit  College. 

Gibson  Township 

40.  Janibo  Creek  Trading  Post.  This  was  located 
in  section  27  or  28  of  this  township.  Andrew  J.  Vieau,  Sr., 
gave  the  following  account  of  the  establishment  of  this  post 
by  his  father,  Jacques  Vieau,  who  came  to  Mackinaw,  from 
Montreal,  in  1793,  as  a  voyageur  for  the  Northwest  Fur 
Company: 

"In  1795,  he  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  company's 
agents,  being  sent  out  with  a  supply  of  goods  to  explore 
and  establish  posts  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 
The  goods  were  contained  in  a  large  Mackinaw  boat,  heavily 
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loaded  and  manned  by  twelve  men.  He  and  his  family  .  .  . 
followed  in  a  large  bark  canoe,  in  which  was  also  stored  the 
camp  eciuipage. 

"The  expedition  started  from  Mackinaw  in  July.  The 
first  important  camping  place,  furnishing  a  good  harbor, 
was  where  Kewaunee  is  now  situated.  My  father,  I  am 
told,  established  a  jack-knife  post  near  there,  to  open  the 
trade  and  left  a  man  in  charge  of  it.  Father  was  called 
Jean  Beau  by  the  Indians,  and  the  creek  upon  which  his 
post  was  situated,  was  called  Jean  Beau  Creek  by  the 
Ottawas.  [Now  corrupted  to  Jambo  Creek  on  the  maps.] 
Several  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  have  told  me  that  he 
established  such  a  post  there  and  have  described  the  lo- 
cation to  me,  as  being  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  which 
is  a  tributary  of  the  [North  East]  Twin  river,  and  about 
nine  miles  from  Lake  Michigan."  (Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  v.  xi, 
pp.  219-221.) 

41.  Smith  Planting  Ground.  This  trading  post,  in 
the  writer's  opinion,  must  have  been  located  near  the  so- 
called  "Smith  Planting  Ground,"  in  section  28,  where  was 
located  one  of  the  best  known  Indian  camping  grounds  in 
Manitowoc  county.  A  very  full  and  interesting  account  of 
it  is  given  by  Mr.  M.  Hale  Smith  in  a  letter  pubhshed  in  the 
Manitowoc  Pilot  of  April  7,  1904.  His  father  settled  there 
in  1855. 

"The  area  cultivated  by  the  Indians  was  fifteen  acres, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Neshoto  river.  At  the  time  we  arrived 
this  area  had  dwindled  to  six  acres,  but  corn  hills  were 
plainly  visible  for  many  years.  Some  of  the  white  settlers 
plowed  the  ground,  while  the  squaws  planted  the  corn  and 
potatoes.  Though  the  soil  was  very  rich,  owing  to  poor 
cultivation  the  crops  were  not  very  abundant. 

"The  corn  was  prepared  for  use  by  pounding  it  into 
meal,  in  holes  cut  into  white  oak  logs  which  had  been  felled. 
The  pestle  of  wood  resembled  a  possing  stick  used  by  some 
people  for  pounding  clothes  while  washing.  They  also 
used  white  flour  to  some  extent,  the  dough  being  baked  in 
a  Dutch  oven,  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  with  coals  under  and 
above  it. 

"Their  funerals,  I  remember  tjuite  well,  more  so  as  they 
served  as  occasions  when  we  children  came  in  for  a  goodly 
share  of  corn,  which  was  liberally  served  on  such  occasions, 
I  remember  going  with  my  mother  to  offer  help  on  the 
death  of  a  papoose  and  their  asking  us  to  partake  of  some 
roast  dog,  one  of  which  had  been  roasted  entire.  A  white 
neighbor  made  the  coflin  of  rough  lumber,  but  on  no  occasion 
did  I  see  any  of  their  personal  effects  placed  in  the  coflin. 
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"On  one  occasion,  I  saw  a  small  baby  buried,  its  coffin 
being  formed  of  two  strips  of  bark.  This  was  in  the  winter 
and  they  had  brought  the  body  on  a  pony  some  eight  or 
ten  miles  from  their  winter  home  on  the  Mishicott  river, 
where  they  also  had  a  planting  ground.  I  remember  the 
party  remained  at  our  house  all  night,  sleeping  on  the  floor 
with  their  feet  toward  the  large  fireplace  which  was  one  of 
the  chief  comforts  of  our  pioneer  home. 

"They  were  generally  good  neighbors,  except  when  they 
obtained  whiskey. 

"The  wigwams  were  usually  of  bark  peeled  from  cedar 
trees.  The  best  one,  I  remember,  was  about  12  x  18  feet, 
with  side  walls  6  feet  high,  and  a  hole  in  the  ridge  of  the 
roof  by  which  the  smoke  escaped.  About  three  sides  of  the 
room  was  built  a  sort  of  a  divan,  about  four  feet  wide,  and 
about  one-half  foot  from  the  ground.  In  the  center  was  the 
fire,  and  a  blanket  formed  the  door,  which  faced  the  east. 
Across  the  door  and  across  the  entire  front,  was  built  a 
sort  of  porch  reached  by  steps  notched  in  a  log.  Here  the 
men  spent  many  hours  sunning  themselves. 

"Among  the  Indians,  I  remember  best,  were  Ketoos, 
a  very  old  man,  Skee-sicks,  Shik-na-kee-sik, — one  whom  we 
called  'the  Doctor,'  and  Min-i-ni-quet.  One,  Dan,  had  a 
daughter  whose  name  was  Mi-on-ton-o-mo-quah. 

"The  burying  ground  was  a  natural  knoll  some  distance 
from  the  river.  The  graves  were  in  rows  side  by  side,  with 
cedar  bark  like  a  roof  over  each.  A  round  stake  about 
3  feet  high  stood  at  the  head  of  each  grave.  On  the  stake 
certain  marks  were  painted  in  red.  On  part  of  this  knoll 
were  several  excavations  about  six  feet  deep  and  five  feet 
in  diameter.  These  were  lined  with  bark  and  were  used  to 
store  bags  of  corn  and  other  produce.  The  last  one  to  be 
buried  here  in  1870,  was  a  young  Indian  killed  by  an  acci- 
dental discharge  of  his  gun.  There  was  much  ceremony  at 
the  grave  about  a  week  after  the  burial.  They  split  cedar 
shakes  for  a  covering  over  the  grave.  A  fence  of  rails  was 
placed  around  it  with  the  usual  red  painted  stake  at  one  end. 
Beneath  the  cedar  covering  a  package  of  tobacco  was  placed, 

"Of  household  utensils  they  had  few  and  no  pottery  of 
their  own  make.  Their  most  desirable  possessions  in  my 
youthful  eyes  were  their  wooden  spoons  of  many  shapes 
and  sizes.  The  squaws  made  coarse  thread  of  the  inner 
bark  of  the  bass  wood.  This  was  rolled  and  twisted  between 
the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  near  the 
ankle  as  they  sat  on  the  ground.  From  this  cord  several 
articles  were  w^oven,  especially  the  bags  for  holding  corn. 

"Mats  were  woven  of  a  sort  of  reed  dyed  and  arranged 
in  tasteful  patterns.  These  reeds  were  brought  from  the 
lake  shore  where  they  went  to  fish." 
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There  were  twenty-four  graves  on  the  above  mentioned 
knoll.     Placed  near  these  were  twelve  or  more  caches. 

42.  Darius  Peck  Cemetery.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
north  of  the  foregoing  on  land  of  Darius  Peck,  in  the  S.  W.  J 
of  the  N.  E.  J  of  section  28,  is  a  row  of  ten  Indian  graves 
placed  in  an  east  and  west  direction. 

43.  Huletz  Cemetery.     A  third  cemetery  is  in  the  N.  E. 

J  of  the  N.  W.  J  section  33,  on  the  farm  of  Stephen  Huletz. 
There  are  ten  graves  arranged  in  three  groups,  one  of  three 
graves, — a  second  of  three  graves,  and  a  third  of  four  graves. 
All  are  in  the  woods.  The  graves  in  these  three  burial 
places  have  all  been  exhumed  and  rifled  of  their  contents 
by  irresponsible  parties. 


Coopertown    Township 

44.  Coopertown  Village  Site.  In  the  N.  E.  I  of 
section  28,  on  the  farm  of  Frank  Wanish,  was  once  an 
Indian  village.  It  was  situated  on  rolling  ground  at  some 
distance  from  any  lake  or  water  course,  a  rather  unusual 
site  for  an  Indian  village.  There  was,  however,  on  a  hill- 
side in  this  vicinity  a  spring  having  a  good  flow  of  water. 
This,  in  all  probability,  prompted  the  choice  of  this  location. 
As  this  township  is  very  hilly  and  wells  of  necessity  of 
considerable  depth,  even  the  old  settlers  resorted  to  this 
well-known  spring,  now  almost  dry. 

On  another  hillock  was  the  Indian  burying  ground,  the 
last  burial,  that  of  a  man,  being  made  in  1855. 


NcAvton   Townshif) 

45.  Northeim  Site.  AL  the  mouth  of  Pine  creek,  in 
Section  36,  where  now  is  situated  the  village  of  Northeim 
are  many  evidences  of  former  Indian  occupation.  Game 
Warden  John  Egan,  a  former  school  teacher  of  that  neighbor- 
hood, has  a  cabinet  of  300  stone  implements  from  this 
locality,  which  is  on  the  lake  shore  trail  from  Manitowoc  to 
Centerville  and  Sheboygan. 
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45.  Stuempges  Lake  Site.  This  town  with  its  many 
fine  lakes  and  large  creeks  offered  ideal  Indian  camping 
places.  Future  investigations  may  result  in  the  discovery 
of  some  of  these. 

About  the  shores  of  Stuempges  Lake,  a  number  of  copper 
implements  have  been  found,  among  them  a  very  fine  large 
axe. 

46.  Waaks  Lake  Site.  About  Waak's  Lake  (S.  W.  i 
Sec.  16)  was  located  a  camp  site.  A  number  of  fireplaces 
were  here  plowed  over,  a  few  years  ago. 


Centerville   Township 

47.  Mill  Mound.  This  was  located  on  a  wooded  bluff 
in  the  NE.  I  of  the  SE.  i  of  Section  15,  at  a  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  Lake  Michigan  and  the  same  distance 
from  Fisher  Creek.  It  w^as  explored  in  1897  by  Mr.  Albert  Mill, 
on  whose  land  it  was,  with  the  assistance  of  Louis  Ungrodt, 
a  school  teacher.  Its  height  was  seven  feet  and  its  circum- 
ference forty-five  feet.  It  was  constructed  entirely  of  yellow 
sand.  Seven  skeletons  were  found  in  this  tumulus,  all 
being  buried  in  "a  sitting  posture,"  on  two  different 
levels, — four  at  a  depth  of  five  feet  and  three  only  one  and 
one-half  feet  below  the  surface.  The  mound  appeared  to 
have  been  built  on  a  foundation  of  charcoal  and  ashes 
Besides  wampum  beads,  the  only  implements  found  were  a 
small  copper  ax,  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  A.  R.  Wittman 
of  Merrill,  and  a  one  hole  slate  gorget.  The  latter  was 
5  inches  long  and  1^  inches  wide.  It  was  broken  in  the 
excavating  and  afterwards  lost.  The  bones  were  again 
buried,  but  later  clandestinely  removed  by  Sheboygan 
parties.  On  the  top  of  this  mound  w^as  the  decayed  stump 
of  a  beech,  14  inches  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Mill,  since  removed  to  the  Pacific  coast,  was  in  1906 
the  possessor  of  a  fairly  large  collection  of  archaeological 
material  gathered  from  this  vicinity,  including  a  fine  large 
catlinite  pipe  now  in  the  Hamilton  collection,  and  a  number 
of  copper  implements. 

Mr.  Hugo  Schurrer  of  Centerville  village  has  also  assembled 
several  hundred  implements,  many  from  about  the  site  of  the 
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Mill  mound.  He  states  that  recently  eight  graves  were 
opened  near  the  former  site  of  the  mound,  and  many  articles 
found. 

43.  Main  Street  Grave.  In  the  spring  of  1915,  a 
grave  was  disinterred  at  the  foot  of  Main  Street  near  the 
lake  shore.  In  it  there  was  found  a  skeleton  and  a  small 
catlinite  pipe.  A  number  of  other  graves  are  reported  to 
have  been  opened  in  this  locality  by  various  parties. 

Meeme    and     Liberty    Townships 

In  these  two  townships  no  systematic  search  for  archeolog- 
ical  sites  has  been  undertaken,  and  no  records  of  Indian 
occupation  have  been  reported. 

Schleswig  Township 

49-50.  Kiel  Mounds.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Wolff  of  Elkhart 
Lake  reports  that  there  formerly  existed  a  few  scattering 
conical  and  linear  mounds  in  section  29.  A  group  now 
leveled,  was  formerly  located  on  the  north  line  of  the  NE. 
J  of  section  32,  near  the  Sheboygan  river,  about  opposite 
the  village  of  Kiel.  Their  existence  could  not  be  verified 
by  the  author. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Wittman  of  Merrill,  formerly  a  resident,  has  in 
his  collection  eighteen  copper  implements,  all  collected  about 
Kiel. 

51.  Solomon's  Village.  The  Indians  roaming  over 
this  and  adjoining  townships  were  mainly  Chippewa.  Old 
Solomon,  an  Ottawa,  was  a  well  known  character  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Manitowoc  county,  Sheboygan  county  and 
the  region  along  the  Fond  du  Lac  river  to  Milwaukee,  which 
he  frequently  followed  on  foot  or  in  his  dugout.  He  was 
well  known  to  many  of  the  leading  Milwaukee  merchants, 
who  arranged  with  a  local  hotelkccper  to  feed  and  care  for 
him  and  those  with  him  when  in  that  city.  Mr,  Chauncey 
Simonds  of  the  old  East  Water  street  firm  of  clothiers,  from 
whom  he  frequently  purchased  cloth,  often  told  of  how  very 
particular  he  was  to  get  the  proper  quality,  always  making 
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his  own  selections  from  their  stock.  He  usually  had  other 
Indians  with  him,  but  he  did  the  trading  for  the  party. 
When  in  Milwaukee  he  never  failed  to  visit  the  Pabst 
brewery.  He  died  at  Keshena,  on  the  Menominee  reserva- 
tion, in  1879.     His  son  Pin  was  also  well  known. 

52.  Mensqua's  Village.  Interspersed  among  the 
Chippewas  were  some  Menominees  under  Mensqua,  who  had 
a  camp  in  Rhine  township,  Sheboygan  county,  not  far 
from  Kiel. 

The  Forks 

See  Plate  6 

The  Indians  inhabiting  the  region  about  "the  Forks" 
of  the  Manitowoc  river,  and  stretching  for  many  miles 
up  both  of  its  branches  although  largely  located  in  the  neigh- 
boring county  of  Calumet,  were  yet  closely  allied  by  kin 
with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  two  other  large  vil- 
lages at  the  Rapids  and  Two  Rivers.  At  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  first  white  settlers,  in  the  late  thirties  all  of 
these  red  men  acknowledged  the  leadership  of  Chief  Mexico. 

In  section  36  of  Rantoul  township,  the  north  and  south 
forks  of  the  Manitowoc  river  unite  to  form  the  main  stream. 
For  miles  along  the  river  and  its  tributaries  both  banks 
are  lined  with  extensive  marshes  with  large  beds  of  wild 
rice.  The  region  locally  known  as  "the  Rips"  was  formerly 
famous  as  a  report  of  wild  ducks  and  other  water  fowl. 
The  more  elevated  portions  of  this  picturesque  region  for 
centuries  harbored  a  contented  numerous  Indian  popula- 
tion. To  this  day  numerous  evidences  of  aboriginal  art 
and  culture,  such  as  conical,  oval,  linear  and  effigy  mounds, 
caches,  garden  beds,  plots  of  corn  hills,  cemeteries  and 
other  evidences  may  be  seen.  From  the  camp  sites  a  large 
number  of  interesting  artifacts  fashioned  from  stone,  copper, 
bone  and  other  materials,  have  been  collected.  Up  to 
very  recent  times  sunken  dugouts  and  canoes  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  wooden  and  birchbark 
receptacles,  used  in  the  making  of  maple  sugar,  in  the 
adjoining  woodlands.  The  Indian  village  sites  occupied 
particularly  section   6  of  Eaton,   section  31   of   Rockland, 
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sections  25  and  35  of  Rantoul  and  sections  1  and  12  of 
Charlestown  Township.  This  territory  was  occupied  by 
detached  groups  of  lodges,  of  large  or  smaller  numbers, 
as  well  as  by  scattered  solitary  habitations.  The  greater 
number  were  situated  on  the  Calumet  county  side  of  the 
stream  where  the  land  was  the  most  elevated. 

The  entire  population  of  this  contiguous  territory  is 
estimated  at  about  500.  Much  travelled  trails  lead  to 
Hayton,  Reedsville  and  to  the  Sheboygan  river.  The  water 
route  was  used  eastward  to  Cato  Falls  from  which  point 
the  land  trail  was  followed  to  Rapids.  Pioneer  settlers 
still  retain  vivid  recollections  of  the  long,  straggling  line  of 
ponies  moving  over  these  trails,  dragging  tent  poles  with 
perhaps  a  willow  pannier  between,  well-filled  with  household 
goods,  a  child  or  two,  or  a  litter  of  puppies,  and  men  and 
women,  the  latter  with  infants  strapped  to  their  backs. 
All  were  attired  in  the  conventional  red,  green  and  brown 
blankets,  making  the  sexes  often  indistinguishable.  Chil- 
dren and  dogs  ran  at  the  flanks  of  the  motley  procession 
animating  the  desolate  spring  landscape.  Thus  they  jour- 
neyed to  their  regular  haunts  year  after  year,  only  to  migrate 
again  in  the  late  fall,  not  to  the  south  with  the  birds,  but 
to  hunt  and  trap  in  the  virgin  forests  of  the  north. 

During  the  "Indian  scare"  of  1862,  the  founder  of  Chil- 
ton, Mrs.  Cato  Stanton,  a  Narragansett  Indian,  paddled 
down  the  river  from  Hayton  to  warn  her  Pottawotomie 
friends  of  the  danger  of  leaving  their  homes  until  the  excite- 
ment of  the  panic-stricken  whites  should  subside. 

In  the  early  60's,  owing  to  the  rapid  encroachment  of 
settlers  at  the  Rapids,  the  Chippewa,  under  the  leadership 
of  Chaiconda,  eldest  son  of  Mexico,  joined  the  Pottawa- 
tomie at  this  village,  but  owing  to  the  same  cause,  the 
remnants  of  the  rapidly  diminishing  band  left  the  Forks 
in  about  the  year  1869,  the  majority  taking  up  their  home 
on  the  Menominee  Indian  reservation  at  Keshena,  their 
present  home. 
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CALUMET   COUNTY 
Rantoul  Township 

53.  Bartz  Group.  (Plate  8)  This  group  of  mounds  is 
located  on  the  farm  of  Frank  Bartz  (E.  |  of  the  NE.  j  of 
Section  36)  on  the  gently  sloping  bank  of  the  Manitowoc 
river,  in  a  grove  of  hickory,  oak  and  maple  trees.  This 
land  has  never  been  under  cultivation,  being  in  use  as  a 
pasture.  Close  to  the  river  bank  is  an  extensive  thicket 
of  wild  crabapple  and  plum  trees.  Several  hundred  feet 
to  the  west  of  these  are  still  distinctly  outlined  hundreds 
of  Indian  corn-hills,  the  size  of  ordinary  ant-hills,  placed 
with  no  regularity  of  alignment.  The  hills  are  each  about 
a  yard  apart.  They  are  known  to  have  been  in  use  by  the 
Indians  in  1867,  when  the  Bartz  family  settled  in  these 
parts.     Two  years  later  +he  natives  left,  never  to  return. 

To  the  north  of  this  cornfield  and  orchard  the  woodland 
begins.  The  group  of  earthworks  in  this  woodland  consists 
of  two  conical,  thirteen  oval  and  six  efTigy  mounds.  Of  the 
last  one  represents  a  bird  and  five  are  mounds  of  the  well- 
known  panther  type.  The  dimensions  of  all  of  the  mounds 
are  given  in  the  plate.  The  largest  of  the  effigies  is  150  feet 
in  length.  Several  of  the  panther  effigies  have  curved 
tails  an  uncommon  feature  in  mounds  of  this  form.  Three 
of  these  mounds  extend  from  the  woodland  into  a  culti- 
vated field.  The  owner  of  this  field  states  that  in  it  at 
least  two  or  three  similar  panther  mounds  have  been  de- 
stroyed. 

Several  hundred  feet  to  the  east  of  the  mounds,  in  what 
was  once  a  clearing  about  250  yards  in  diameter,  are  indis- 
tinct, but  still  recognizable,  garden  beds.  These  consist 
of  plots  of  various  sizes  closely  grouped,  the  rows  in  each 
plot  varying  in  length,  and  running  in  a  different  direction 
from  those  in  the  immediately  adjoining  plots.  The  thought 
presents  itself  in  this  connection  that  each  plot  may  be 
that  of  a  separate  Indian  family,  A  grouping  of  individual 
plots  in  this  manner  would  probably  economize  in  labor 
in  the  preparation  of  the  land  and  in  the  care  and  protection 
of  the  growing  crops  afterwards.     These  beds  are  now  over- 
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grown  with  scattered  oak  and  hickory  trees  from  thirty  to 
forty  years  old. 

The  river  bank  at  this  point  is  the  first  one  accessible  for 
a  landing  for  canoes,  for  as  already  stated  ''the  Rips,"  or 
rice  beds,  and  swamps  continue  eastward  for  eight  miles 
along  the  river.  This  probably  accounts  for  the  selection 
of  this  picturesque  spot  by  the  Indians. 

54.  Zahii  Group.  (Plates  9  and  10)  This  group  of 
mounds  is  located  in  the  SW.  |  of  the  NE.  I  of  section  36, 
a  forty-acre  field  separating  it  from  the  Bartz  group.  It 
consists  of  eleven  mounds,  which  are  located  in  an  angle 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  North  branch  of  the  Manitowoce 
river  with  the  main  stream,  on  the  highest  piece  of  level 
land  to  be  found  along  the  stream  for  miles. 

The  central  conical  mound,  at  present  8  feet  high  and 
27  feet  in  diameter,  is  a  very  noticeable  feature  of  the  land- 
scape being  clearly  seen  from  a  long  distance.  It  has  long 
been  an  object  of  interest  to  relic  hunters,  but  was  carefully 
protected,  until  ten  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Zahn,  the  present 
owner,  began  removing  the  earth  from  its  western  side,  at 
least  fifty  or  more  wagon  loads  being  removed  to  build 
a  causeway  over  some  low  ground  nearby.  During  this 
process  of  removal  charcoal,  flint  chips,  some  thin  shell- 
tempered  fragments  of  pottery,  and  much  decayed  human 
bones  being  exposed,  these  plainly  indicative  of  its  being 
a  burial  mound.  It  was  constructed  of  gravelly  soil  carried 
up  from  the  beach  of  the  river  below.  Permission  was 
granted  to  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  to  excavate 
it,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  done.  The  destruction  of 
this  fine  mound  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  year's  time. 

Grouped  about  this  central  mound  up  to  a  few  years 
ago  were  ten  very  fine  effigies  of  the  panther  type.  Their 
lengths  were  from  42  to  111  feet.  These  mounds  were  so 
closely  grouped  that  all  but  the  two  furthest  south  could 
be  included  in  a  three  hundred  foot  square.  For  the 
past  three  years  these  mounds  have  been  under  cultivation, 
but  are  not  yet  entirely  obliterated.  Their  destruction 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  A  short  distance  to  the  east  of 
these  mounds  is  a  pingle  cache  pit. 

Hon.  Emil  Baenschvand  the  Messrs.  J.  P.  Hamilton 
and  H.  George  Schuette,  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Arch- 
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eological  Society,  have  also  visited  this  locahty  and  viewed 
these  interesting  prehistoric  remains.  North  of  this  site, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Potter's,  the  bones 
of  two  Indian  skeletons  were  removed  from  a  burial  place 
in  a  gravel  hill. 

55.  Gilbertson  Group.  (Plate  6)  This  group  of  In- 
dian earthworks  was  located  in  the  SE.  j  of  section  36, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  and  west  of  the  other  two 
groups,  between  the  North  and  South  Forks  of  the  Mani- 
tow^oc  river.  It  consisted  of  eight  circular  mounds,  and  a 
single  linear  earthwork. 

The  dimensions  of  the  conical  mounds  were: 

No.  1  Diameter  45  feet  No.  5  Diameter  30  feet 

No.  2  "         39     "  No.  6         "  39     " 

No.  3  "         45     "  No.  7         "  24     " 

No.  4  "         45     "  No.  8         "  84     " 

At  the  time  of  the  wTiter's  first  visit  to  these  mounds, 
in  1904,  they  were  from  1|  to  3  feet  high  except  No.  8, 
which  had  an  elevation  of  5|  feet.  All  had  then  been  under 
cultivation  for  twenty  years,  this  treatment  no  doubt  greatly 
diminishing  their  original  height.  In  plowing  on  the  edge 
of  mound  No.  8  the  horses  broke  through  a  cavity  lined 
with  what  appeared  to  be  bark  in  a  decaying  condition. 
From  this  mound  there  was  obtained  a  fine  chisel-shaped 
copper  axe  with  a  flaring  bit,  now  in  the  writer's  collection, 
and  a  large  copper  chisel.  The  axe  is  6|  inches  long  and 
weighs  3  pounds.  In  the  Elkey  collection  in  the  Milwaukee 
Public  Museum  is  another  copper  chisel  obtained  from 
another  of  these  mounds.  Other  specimens  taken  from 
them  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  collectors  and  their 
present  location  is  unknown.  A  village  site  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mounds  has  yielded  a  large  number  of  implements. 
In  the  writer's  collection  are  a  fluted  stone  axe,  two  gorgets, 
stone  celts,  flint  scrapers,  perforators,  arrow  and  spear- 
points,  a  stone  disk,  potsherds,  gun  flints,  a  gun-stock 
ornament,  a  piece  of  native  copper  2§  pounds  in  weight 
and  other  articles. 

The  linear  mound  in  this  group  w^as  situated  at  a  distance 
of  300  yards  southwest  of  the  largest  conical  mound.  This 
earthen  embankment  was  255  feet  long,  from  5  to  6  feet 
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wide  and  from  U  to  3  feet  high.  Thirty  yards  from  the 
upper  extremity  this  mound  was  crossed  by  shorter  embank- 
ment 42  feet  long  and  of  the  same  width  and  height  as  the 
main  embankment.  This  earthwork  is  now  nearly  oblit- 
erated. 

56.  Riedel  Cemetery.  On  the  farm  of  August  Riedel 
(SEi  of  NE.  J  of  Section  28)  about  3|  miles  northwest  of 
the  Forks,  was  an  Indian  burying  ground.  When  the  family 
moved  on  this  land,  in  1866,  there  were  seven  graves  each 
covered  with  bark.  One  day  while  the  family  w^ere  at 
church,  a  well  known  collector  from  New  Holstein  with 
a  force  of  men  dug  up  the  graves  and  rifled  them  of  their 
contents. 

Charlestown  Township 

57.  Killsnake  Cemetery.  This  burying  ground  is  on 
the  farm  of  Henry  Loose  in  the  N.  |  of  the  NW.  I  of  section 
12,  in  Charlestown  township.  One  night  in  the  year  1884, 
Dr.  Joseph  L.  Barber  of  Chilton  and  a  Mr.  Ira  Paine  of 
Horsehead^  N.  Y.,  exhumed  seven  of  the  graves,  finding 
therein,  among  other  articles, .  four  copper  implements. 
In  the  morning  the  ground  near  the  disturbed  graves  was 
found  to  be  strewn  with  human  bones  and  glass  beads. 
A  polished  hematite  celt,  in  the  writer's  collection,  was 
found  among  these. 


TRAILS 

The  following  are  some  of  the  leading  trails  traversing 
Manitowoc  county,  formerly  in  use  by  the  natives.  Most 
of  these  were  so  well  chosen  that  they  have  since  become  the 
leading  highways  of  the  county. 

The  most  important  trail,  now  the  Green  Bay  road, 
connected  Green  Bay  with  Milwaukee,  a  distance  of  114 
miles,  passing  through  Brown,  Manitowoc,  Sheboygan, 
Ozaukee  and  Milwaukee  counties.  From  Milwaukee  il 
continued  on  to  Chicago.  It  was  widened  by  (^.ol.  William 
Hamilton,  a  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  was  also  known 
as  the  United  States  Military  road.     Over  this  well-travelled 
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trail  ammunition,  provisions,  cattle  and  other  supplies  were 
transported  from  Chicago  to  Fort  Howard,  at  Green  Bay, 
during  the  winter  season  when  navigation  on  the  lake  w^as 
closed. 

Because  of  its  accessibility  on  this  trail  the  village  of 
Manitowoc  Rapids  was  selected  as  the  county  seat  in  pref- 
erence to  the  city  of  Manitowoc,  but  lost  out  eventually 
to  its  more  thrifty  rival.  It  continues  today  to  be  the  most 
important  road  of  the  county,  pursuing  exactly  the  same 
course  that  it  did  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

The  Calumet  trail,  now  the  Calumet  road,  leading  from 
Manitowoc  westward  to  Hayton  and  Chilton,  was  next  in 
importance. 

The  Lake  Shore  road  follows  an  old  trail  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan  over  the  entire  length  of  the  county,  from 
Kewaunee  county  on  the  north,  where  it  was  better  known  as 
the  Sandy  Bay  trail,  southward  to  Sheboygan  county,  w  here 
it  was  called  the  Sauk  trail. 

The  Sheboygan  and  Chilton  plank  road  closely  follows 
another  important  trail  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
county.  Of  the  Forks  trails  one  led  south  meeting  the 
Sheboygan-Chilton  trail  at  Kiel,  and  another  northwest  to 
Reedsville,  then  north  to  the  Mud  creek  camp  site  and  thence 
northward  to  De  Pere.  From  the  Mud  creek  site  a  trail 
ran  eastward  to  the  Branch  river.  This  it  crossed  and  then 
ran  in  a  southeasterly  direction  finally  meetng  the  Green 
Bay  trail  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  township  of 
Manitowoc  Rapids.  There  were  other  trails  of  minor 
importance. 
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During  the  month  of  October  the  Messrs.  H.  E.  Cole  and  H.  A.  Smythe, 
Jr.  again  visited  Adams  county  completing  the  archeological  survey  of 
the  county  begun  by  them  in  1913.  A  full  account  of  their  report,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a-  large  number  of  unrecorded  mound 
groups  and  other  evidences  of  early  and  of  recent  occupation  is  being 
prepared. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Milwaukee,  on  November  22,  Vice- 
President  S.  A.  Barrett  called  attention  to  the  poverty  of  Wisconsin 
museums  in  Indian  osteological  material.  Although  a  very  large  number 
of  Indian  mounds  and  graves  in  this  state  have  been  excavated  in  past 
years  by  relic-hunters  and  others  and  large  numbers  of  human  skulls 
and  bones  recovered  from  them,  but  little  of  this  material  has  been  pre- 
served for  study  purposes.  This  is  deplorable  and  members  and  friends 
of  the  society  are  requested  to  urge  that  in  the  future  such  specimens  be 
donated  to  Wisconsin  museums  where  they  may  prove  of  future  use  to 
archeologists. 

On  November  25,  there  occurred  at  Milwaukee  the  death  of  Dr.  N.  A. 
Gray,  a  well  known  physician  of  that  city  and  for  years  a  member  and 
patron  of  the  society. 

Secretary  Charles  E.  Brown  delivered  illustrated  lectures  on  "the 
Wisconsin  Indians"  at  the  Universalist  Church  at  Stoughton,  on  Novem- 
ber 28,  and  at  the  Unitarian  church  at  Madison,  on  December  .'>,  before 
appreciative  audiences. 

Mr.  W.  H.  C.  Elweil  has  furnished  the  society  with  sketches  of  two 
large  groups  of  mounds  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  river 
and  Johnson  slough  at  distances  of  4  1-2  and  5  miles  south  of  McGregor, 
Iowa.  There  are  numerous  burial  and  a  few  effigy  and  linear  mounds  in 
each  group. 

The  permanent  preservation  of  a  group  of  Indian  earthworks  located 
on  the  Haynes  farm  on  the  north  shore  of  Jordan  lake,  in  Adams  county, 
is  receiving  consideration.  According  to  notes  received  from  Mr.  H.  E. 
Cole,  who  is  acquainted  with  this  locality,  this  group  of  mounds  consists 
of  a  series  of  twenty-six  tumuli  and  three  effigies,  two  of  which  represent 
birds.  The  mounds  are  in  a  strip  of  woodland.  One  of  the  bird  effigies 
has  a  wingspread  of  100  and  the  other  of  162  feet.  The  interest  being 
taken  by  the  owner  of  the  land  in  the  preservation  of  these  |)rehist()ric 
remains  is  most  i)raisew()rthy. 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  K.  II.  \'an  Ostrand  of  Madison,  the  Wisconsin 
Archeological  Society  has  furnished   to  the  women's  clubs  in   the  Sixth 
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district  a  list  of  the  archeological  remains  in  their  respective  localities, 
which  it  is  desired  to  protect  and  to  mark.  Among  the  clubs  in  this  district 
are  those  at  Westfield,  Markesan,  Berlin.  Green  Lake.  Ripon,  Menasha, 
Oshkosh.  Fond  du  Lac,  New  Holstein  and  Manitowoc. 

An  effort  is  again  to  be  made  to  arouse  public  interest  at  Fort  Atkinson 
in  the  preservation  of  the  fine  intaglio  effigy  located  on  the  Rock  river  road 
near  the  city.  An  effort  made  several  years  ago  to  accomplish  this  failed 
because  of  the  obduracy  of  the  then  owner  of  the  land. 

The  Canadian  department  of  mines  has  recently  issued  a  pamphlet 
containing  two  memoirs  of  its  anthropological  series,  entitled  "Family 
Hunting  Territories  and  Social  Life  of  Various  Algonkian  Bands  of  the 
Ottawa  Valley"  and  "Myths  and  Folk-lore  of  the  Timiskaming  Algonquin 
and  Timagami  Ottawa,"  both  by  F.  G.  Speck.  The  department  has 
also  issued  Museum  Bulletin  No.  19,  "A  Sketch  of  the  social  Organization 
of  the  Nass  River  Indians,"  by  Edward  Sapir. 

The  death  at  his  home  in  Cambridge,  on  August  11.  ]9ir).  of  professor 
Frederick  Ward  Putnam,  the  distinguished  American  anthropologist  for 
many  years  prominently  identified  with  Harvard  university  and  other 
institutions,  is  deeply  regretted  by  students  of  anthropology  and  history 
in  every  part  of  America. 

"Fully  to  enumerate  all  of  his  attainments  and  list  the  titles  of  his 
more  than  400  papers  and  reports  would  be  a  lengthy  endeavor.  His 
writings  and  biography  will  undoubtedly  appear  in  many  scientific 
journals  throughout  the  world. 

Professor  Putnam  was  loved  by  every  man  engaged  in  anthropological 
pursuits.  As  a  testimony  of  regard  his  former  students  and  co-workers 
presented  him  on  April  16,  1909,  a  memorial  volume  of  scientific  papers. 
This  was  done  in  honor  of  his  seventieth  birthday.  The  letter  of  presen- 
tation was  written  by  Dr.  Franz  Boaz."  The  Wisconsin  Archeological 
Society,  of  which  he  had  been  for  years  a  member,  joined  with  numerous 
other  societies  and  institutions  in  the  congratulations  set  to  him  at  that 
time. 

One  of  the  very  important  acts  of  Professor  Putnam's  long  and  useful 
career  was  his  inspiration  of  the  preservation  of  the  now  famous  serpent 
mound  located  in  Adams  county,  Ohio,  and  now  the  property  of  that 
state. 

With  the  work  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society,  Professor 
Putnam  was  in  constant  touch.  During  the  year  1911  he  furnished  to 
the  society  the  notes  of  his  early  survey  of  the  mounds  located  in  Myrick 
Park,  La  Crosse,  which  will  make  possible  the  complete  restoration  of 
this  group. 

The  Autumn  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Indians  (July-September,  1915)  contains  a  number  of  interesting 
articles  and  notes. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological 
Society  held  at  Milwaukee,  on  October  18.  Professor  Charles  R.  Keyes 
of  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  and  Mr.  D.  J.  Harris,  Evanston,  Illinois,  were 
elected  life  members.  Annual  members  elected  were  Dr.  Frederick  C. 
Zeller,  Peoria;  S.  K.  Lathrop,  Cambridge;  John  Egan,  Manitowoc;  R.  K. 
Coe,  Whitewater,  and  W.  A.  Muth,  R.  .J.  Unruh  and  G.  J.  Beck,  Mil- 
waukee. At  the  meeting  held  on  November  22,  Hon.  E.  Ray  Stevens 
and  Professor  C.  K.  Leith,  Madison,  and  H.  .1.  Reuping,  Fond  du  Lac, 
were  elected  to  membership. 

Mrs.  Amy  D.  Winship  of  Madison,  who  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  oldest  lady  member  of  the  society,  is  entered  as  a  student  in  the 
University   of  'Kansas. 

The  recent  death  of  Miss  Mary  J.  Lapham  ot  Oconomowoc,  a  daughter 
of  Dr.  Increase  A.  Lapham,  is  deplored  by  many  friends  of  the  Lapham 
family  now  members  of  this  Society. 

The  Srtate  Historical  Society  has  recently  published  an  index  to  volumes 
I  to  XX  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections.  This  volume  provides 
a  useful  key  to  the  storehouse  of  historical  treasures  comprised  in  these 
publications. 
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